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POET born, an orator murdered—these are two events of the year 

after the death of Caesar. Neither, it is true, can be compared in 
significance with the Ides of March; but after 2,000 years both are still 
worth recalling. Ovid at any rate seems likely to receive his due share 
of attention. The modern inhabitants of his native town have instituted 
a whole Ovidian year to mark his bimillenary, thereby adroitly evading 
chronological controversy and ensuring that at least one end of their 
celebrations will fall on the right date. An international commemorative 
volume of essays has for some time been in preparation by Monsieur 
N. I. Herescu in France; and here we have two Ovidian articles in this 
number, while Mr. L. P. Wilkinson’s lively appreciation of the poet in 
Ovid Recalled is already well known. Cicero’s prospects seem at present 
rather more uncertain, but in this country the Summer Conference at 
Cambridge on “The Changing Face of Classical Studies’ will devote one 
of its study groups to him, and we hope that his death will not go al- 
together unnoticed in the October number of Greece & Rome. 


SURVEYING THE FIELD 


E publish in this number a survey of recent developments in 

the field of Romano-British studies. As the author observes, our 
new knowledge of Roman Britain percolates only slowly, if at all, into 
the school-books. But what he says of archaeology, where progress is 
perhaps most rapid today, applies in some degree to all branches of 
classical studies; for in every field, as time goes on, the accepted ideas 
do change, and new, undisputed facts do emerge. Our books should 
take account of this, but in these days of high publishing costs are all 
too slow in doing so. Hence this ‘Progress Report’, which is intended 
to be the first of a series, and which we hope will prove useful to our 
readers. Their comments, and suggestions of topics for future reports, 
will be welcome. 

$871.1 B 








BIMILLENNIAL REFLECTIONS ON OVID 


By w. S. MAGUINNESS 


N a book that is commonly presented to boys and girls in recognition 

of their progress in classical languages and literature, the studious 
recipient will read of Ovid that ‘he may fairly be called the wickedest 
writer on the world’s bookshelves’.! This was in 1912. The opinion of 
a critic who was at little pains to read the authors (Plautus, for example) 
whom he was so ready to dismiss with cursory jibes is not in itself worthy 
of citation. Allowing, however, for gross exaggeration, we can no doubt 
regard his judgement as consistent with the prevailing opinion of that 
time. We know too much about ‘wicked writers’ now to give Ovid the 
prize for wickedness, or even, what he might have aspired to, a very 
high mark for ‘naughtiness’.2 Such knowledge was not, indeed, outside 
the reach of Stobart’s contemporaries, but the classical scholars of those 
days seem to have confined their improper reading to the classics and to 
have reacted, publicly at least, with expressions of shocked disapproval. 
The combined romanticism and puritanism of the nineteenth century in 
England were disastrous to what remained of the popularity that Ovid 
had enjoyed from Chaucer onwards, and, as usually happens, moral 
censure was reinforced by aesthetic depreciation. The worthy Sellar 
did not live long enough to put together the chapter on Ovid in his 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. ‘The chapter we have, concocted 
from his posthumous notes by W. P. Ker, makes rather depressing 
reading. We are reminded thax Ovid is, in his love poetry, ‘the poet of 
pleasure and intrigue’, Tibullus and Propertius poets ‘of serious senti- 
ment or passion’. Then we are invited, by way of exception, to admire 
the laments on Tibullus and on Corinna’s parrot.? We certainly ought 
to do so, but not as moral and aesthetic dyspeptics who can face nothing 
else on the menu. In another sense Professor T. E. Wright’s pages on 
Ovid in Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (Oxford, 1954) are far from 
cheerful, since, in spite of his own apparent sympathy for the poet, he 
feels obliged to report that ‘the comparative paucity of scholarly works 
on Ovid, despite the great bulk of his writings, is eloquent testimony to 
the general neglect into which he has fallen in the twentieth century’. 


1 J. C. Stobart, The Grandeur that was Rome (London, 1912; 3rd edn., 
revised by F. N. Pryce, 1934), 269. 

2 Amores ii. 1. 2 (“‘ille ego nequitiae Naso poeta meae’). 

3 Ibid. iii. 9 and ii. 6. 
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BIMILLENNIAL REFLECTIONS ON OVID 3 


He could mention only two books of criticism in English devoted to 
Ovid, both by Americans.! Wright’s article ends as follows: ‘Whether 
the pleas of these apologists will avail to restore Ovid to favour cannot 
yet be known; perhaps in 1957,? Ovid’s bimillenary year, we shall have 
at least a partial answer.’ Barely a year after these words were printed, 
appeared L. P. Wilkinson’s Ovid Recalled (Cambridge, 1955), a cool- 
headed but warm-hearted contribution to the appreciation of Ovid, 
written in the candid and straightforward style that contemporary taste 
requires, and from a point of view that, while making no improper 
concessions, examines the poet in the light of what he was and what he 
aimed at and accomplished, without the tedious comparisons with Virgil 
and Horace or other elegists that we have so long endured. Since one of 
the attractions of Mr. Wilkinson’s book is his competent verse trans- 
lations of the many lengthy passages that he quotes from the poet’s text,3 
I am reminded at this point to refer to the late B. P. Moore’s excellent 
rendering of the Ars Amatoria (London, 1935). It is in rhyming 
couplets identical in number with Ovid’s elegiac couplets and each 
containing the same subject-matter as the corresponding couplet of 
Ovid. The Ovidian—and Popian—wit and sparkle of this translation 
never fail from beginning to end. It is sad to think that, in an age when 
demotic versions of the classics proliferate and swarm, a rendering of 
such distinguished elegance and propriety should be out of print and 
likely, it seems, to remain so. 

We have so often heard Ovid criticized with reference to moral stan- 
dards (whether those of his own age or of the critic’s is for our present 
purpose irrelevant), that on the present occasion we may suitably con- 
sider instead his disposition as an individual and his attitude to life and 
to his art. There is no question here of ‘whitewashing’. On the moral 
issue (for convenience I reluctantly imitate those who restrict morality 
to sex) we can plead guilty on his behalf from the beginning (provided 
that the indictment is accurately worded), and direct our curiosity to the 
nature and character of the gifted delinquent. We shall find much that 
does not fit into the picture of a vicious man. In passing, we shall note 
his aversion to homosexuality, wherein he differs from so many highly 


' E. K. Rand, Ovid and his Influence (New York, 1925) and H. Frankel, Ovid, 
a Poet between Two Worlds (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945). Though I accept 
Wright’s criticism of the latter, I would give the author more credit for not a few 
illuminating comments. 

? The 2o00oth anniversary of Ovid’s birth is to be celebrated on 20 March 1958 
(see Trist. iv. 10. 11-14). 

3 Frinkel’s illustrations of Ovid are given in prose renderings that do little 
justice to the poet’s language. 
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regarded names in antiquity, and his reasons, not ‘moral’ but human 
and personal, and thoroughly commendable, for this aversion.! 

It is, indeed, difficult to define Ovid’s character in a manner that will 
not omit relevant contraries and so result in either excessive severity or 
undue leniency. In his character, as in his interests and in his art, he is 
TTOAUTPOTIOS, not to say eUTpdrreAOs. If Horace had ever mentioned him, 
he might have said of him, as of Tigellius, ‘nil aequale homini fuit ill’, 
We meet contradictions at every stage of his life and work, and little sign 
of a development towards maturity. He was not, even in his earliest 
work, naive, as is often carelessly alleged, nor, even in his latest work, 
fully sophisticated. The one unbroken thread that runs through his life 
is that of persistent and energetic devotion to his art. Allowing for 
inequalities of merit, sameness of style and expression, and repetitions of 
subject-matter, his output is impressive both in quantity and in quality, 
and the former cannot be dismissed with the familiar jibes about his 
‘facility’. 

Love being the main subject of a large part of Ovid’s works, we can see 
his many-sidedness, which unimaginative critics call ‘inconsistency’, most 
clearly in relation tothistheme. The relationship dealt with in the Amores 
and Ars Amatoria is the liaison. It is neither marriage nor promiscuity. 
The aim is that the connexion should be as lasting as possible— 

curam mansuri quisquis amoris habes. 

(A.A. ii. 242.) 
The instructions in Ars Amatoria, Book i, for finding and acquiring a 
mistress are often flippant, cynical, and undignified. The tone of Book 
ii, on how to keep the mistress you have won, is, on the whole, much more 
attractive, and, at times, almost gravely serious. The passage (Il. 111 ff.) 
beginning, 
ut dominam teneas nec te mirere relictum, 
ingenii dotes corporis adde bonis,* 


makes it clear that physical attraction, though never ignored, is not the 
sole basis of the liaison, and that, if we are to take Ovid at his word, the 
relationship is even envisaged as lasting into old age. Lines 2009 ff. 


! A.A. ii. 683-4. It is an incongruous situation to find oneself appealing to 
Ovid as a creditable witness against high ecclesiastical opinion as expressed at 
the Church Assembly (see The Times, 15 November 1957, p. 7). 

2 Mr. T. F. Higham dealt with Ovid’s literary aims and achievement and with 
criticism of these in his article on ‘Ovid: some aspects of his character and aims’, 
Classical Review, xlviii (1934), 105-16. That ground having been so effectively 
covered, my present reflections deal rather with the personality and attitudes 
revealed by the poet. 

3 Nowadays such advice, if given at all, would be addressed to the female. 
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BIMILLENNIAL REFLECTIONS ON OVID 5 


stress the importance of gentlemanly courtesy and attention, and also of 
manly endurance when the successful conduct of the affair requires it. 
Lines 315-34 enumerate the attentions that should be lavished on the 
beloved when she is ill, concluding with a characteristic recommenda- 
tion not to irritate her by overdoing it: 

sit suus in blanda sedulitate modus. 


Lines 151 ff. show how desirable mildness and gentleness are, and 
remind the reader that Ovid is not writing for wealthy lovers who can 
purchase a semblance of affection. Indeed, the importance of warmth 
and devotion is prominent in at least Book ii of the Ars Amatoria. Ovid 
is not liable here to the frequent charge of ‘heartlessness’. The work in 
which that fault appears is the Remedia Amoris, a professedly ‘moral’ 
treatise, on how to disentangle oneself from a liaison. It is when writing 
against love that Ovid becomes heartless. 
In Ars Amatoria ii. 153-6, referring to quarreliing between lovers, 
Ovid writes: 
lite fugent nuptaeque uiros nuptasque mariti 
inque uicem credant res sibi semper agi. 
hoc decet uxores; dos est uxoria lites; 
audiat optatos semper amica sonos. 
Such reflections on marriage, and others,' written in the spirit of the 
old Plautine tradition, properly give offence. And yet what Roman poets, 
among those commonly read, have anything to say that would encourage 
anyone, most of all a woman, to enter upon the married state? A wife, 
if she is not a wool-spinning and child-bearing utility, is usually not in 
the pgcture at all. Juvenal, in Sat. iii. 257-67, tries to depict the pathos 
of death in a street accident; all he can think of to say is that the servants 
are busy preparing for the dead man’s homecoming! Virgil, Horace, 
and Martial (until he married for comfort in old age) neither knew nor 
imagined the realities of matrimony. The poet who did was, in fact, 
Ovid; and, with the inconsistency that lovers of his poetry expect—and 
welcome—he gives us the most warm-hearted and convincing (but not 
always rosy) pictures of married life. What a contrast to Juvenal’s picture, 
or even to less insensitive ones in Latin poetry, is the life of old Philemon 
and Baucis! 
illa sunt annis iuncti iuuenalibus, illa 
consenuere casa paupertatemque fatendo 
effecere leuem nec iniqua mente ferendo. 
nec refert dominos illic famulosne requiras: 
tota domus duo sunt, idem parentque iubentque. 
(Met. viii. 632-6.) 
’ e.g. A.A. iii. 585-6. 
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So much for Darby and Joan! The Metamorphoses and Heroides also 
contain, side by side with pictures of irregular unions, exquisitely sym- 
pathetic and poetical representations of young married love, especially 
of marriages thwarted by external events; and, as everyone knows, 
unlike most Roman poets Ovid could see life, and particularly the rela- 
tion between man and woman, from a woman’s point of view: no poet 
without this aspect of genius could or would have added Book iii to the 
Ars Amatoria. As Wilkinson says, ‘the story of Ceyx and Alcyone, one 
of the best in the Metamorphoses, is moving in the same way as that of 
Cephalus and Procris or Protesilaiis and Laodamia, because it deals with 
deep conjugal affection, which Ovid does not hesitate to call ignis’. 
Ovid’s own marriages are referred to in the autobiographical Tristia 
iv. 10: 
paene mihi puero nec digna nec utilis uxor 
est data, quae tempus per breue nupta fuit. 
illi successit quamuis sine crimine coniunx, 
non tamen in nostro firma futura toro. 
ultima, quae mecum seros permansit in annos, 
sustinuit coniunx exulis esse uiri. 


(ll. 69-74.) 

Whether or not Ovid’s defamatory remarks on marriage in the Ars 
Amatoria, referred to above, are a reflection of his earlier marital experi- 
ences, his happy relations with his third wife find ample and touching 
expression. The affectionate and admiring references to her in the 
Tristia and Epistulae ex Ponto are too numerous to quote. She has a 
large place in Tristia i. 3, where Ovid describes his last night in Rome 
before he set out into the exile from which he was never to return. It is 
stated quite clez.'y that she begged to accompany him, but was not 
allowed. In Tristia i. 6. 21-22 the poet writes: 


tu si Maeonium uatem sortita fuisses, 
Penelopes esset fama secunda tuae. 


Like Penelope she did all she could to protect her absent husband's 
interests. Too long, alas, for quotation are Tristia iv. 3, where the surge 
of emotion and inspiration overflows the confining limits of elegiac verse 
and we have the virtues of Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid combined in 
one poem, and Trista iii. 3, written to Ovid’s wife alterius digitis, when 
the poet was too ill to use a pen. No Roman poet expresses conjugal 


? Ovid Recalled, 204-5. Cf. Ovid, Met. xi. 410 ff. (ignis, 1. 445), vii. 690 ff.; 
Heroides xiii. 

2 See also Ex Ponto iii. 1. 107-8. In Trist. v. 5, written for his wife’s birthday, 
she is compared to Penelope and other heroines. 
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affection comparable to that of ‘this incorrigibly immoral but inexpres- 
sibly graceful poet’ (Cruttwell). It is revealed again and again, not in 
an ‘inexpressibly graceful’ manner but in grave and wistful tones of 
dignified pathos. This is a fact to account for, side by side with the 
notorious flippancy and irreverence and irresponsibility found elsewhere, 
in our estimate of Ovid, not a thing to be brushed aside with allegations 
of shallowness or insincerity. If the result shows a motley texture in 
the character of this many-sided and changeable man, then we should 
accept the result as a true picture. It is one of the most interesting, 
exciting, and thought-provoking, if not edifying, pictures that Latin 
literature has to show. 

Hitherto we have been considering Ovid’s attitude towards human- 
ity with particular reference to women, in whom he had a special 
and absorbing interest, amounting, if you will, to an obsession. His 
breadth of feeling and quickness of sympathy were, however, by no 
means operative in that sphere alone. Like Catullus, an equally ardent 
woman-lover, he was warm and impulsive and generous in his friendships 
with men. Horace, the tepid connoisseur of femininity whose interests 
in that direction absorbed but little of his energies, had a great talent for 
the formation of male friendships, but I doubt if, with his caution and 
love of comfort (including /e confort intellectuel), he was as spontaneous 
and catholic in this respect as Ovid. His greater discrimination was no 
doubt a point in his favour, but Ovid’s much-embracing impulsiveness 
is very attractive, and very becoming in a poet. Ovid was, if anything, 
more comprehensive in his love of fellow poets than Horace. In Sat. i. 
10. 81 ff. and here and there in later works Horace mentions poets and 
other men of letters whom he respects, but there are curious omissions. 
In spite of his various references in middle age to rising poetasters, it 
might be too much to expect a reference to Ovid; but the omission of 
Propertius! is deliberate and unfriendly. Ovid in Tristia iv. 10. 41 ff. 
brings in, for admiring and affectionate mention, all the poets he had 
known, or even barely known—Aemilius Macer, Propertius, Ponticus, 


Bassus, Horace, Virgil, Tibullus,* and Gallus. His genial attitude appears 
in the line 
utque ego maiores, sic me coluere minores. (1. 55.) 


1 Unless indeed he is the unnamed object of Horace’s jibes in Epist. ii. 2. 
91 ff., a passage that, with A.P. 453 ff., shows the current of hostility in Horace’s 
attitude to such fellow poets as he did not approve of. Ovid’s attitude is shown 
in Tristia iv. 10, 41-42 (‘temporis illius colui fouique poetas, | quotque aderant 
uates rebar adesse deos’). 

? Ovid’s elegy on the death of Tibullus (Amores iii. 9) is in the same company 
as Lycidas, Adonais, Thyrsis, and Ave atque Vale. 
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In Tristia ii. 359-538 Ovid addresses to Augustus a sustained apologia 
for his Ars Amatoria on the plea that other poets had been equally to 
blame—or equally innocent. This delicate argumentation is conducted 
in such a way as to avoid injurious reflections on the poets referred to, 
In closing the list with Virgil, Ovid shows a flash of spirit that is all to 
his credit: 
et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos auctor 
contulit in Tyrios arma uirumque toros, 
nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto 
quam non legitimo foedere iunctus amor. 


(Il. 533-6.) 


But it cannot have done him any good with Augustus! In Amores i. 15 
too there is a list of admired poets from Homer to Tibullus, among whom 
it is pleasant to find Lucretius. No poet could appear less congenial to 
Ovid than Lucretius, and yet this big-hearted and spontaneous man 
pays him a tribute that is in splendid contrast to the indifference or 
niggardly appreciation that were Lucretius’ portion in antiquity :! 


carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 
exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


(ll. 23-24.) 


The very last poem in the Epistulae ex Ponto (iv. 16) contains a no doubt 
too generous list of poets of the age. Horace’s critical and discriminating 
attitude towards contemporary poets is superior intellectually; but 
Ovid’s comprehensive benevolence towards his fellows, especially in a 
poem written in deep dejection and despair,? should be insisted upon 
in the case of a poet so often accused, with so little justification, of 
‘heartlessness’. If I have concentrated on Ovid’s friendly sentiments 
towards fellow poets, of the past and of the present, a reader need only 
glance at the Tristia, where the names of the persons addressed are 
generally concealed, and at the Epistulae ex Ponto, where the names are 
given, to see how numerous and diverse Ovid’s friends were. Side by 
side with poets and other members of Ovid’s Roman circles, such as 
Atticus, Brutus, Cotta, and Severus, we find less likely characters, such 
as the Thracian poet-prince, Cotys, and the primipilaris Vestalis, 
‘descended from Alpine kings’. Unfavourable reference is often made 


? See, for example, Quintilian x. 1. 87. Cicero in Q. Fratr. ii. 9. 3 is, to say 
the least, perfunctory! Ovid also creates an opportunity to mention Lucretius, 
with Ennius, in Trist. ii. 423-6. 

2 Cum uiuis adnumerarer (|. 4) is like Keats’s ‘I am leading a posthumous 
existence’ (Letter to Charles Brown from Rome, 30 November 1820). 

3 Ex Ponto ii. 9 and iv. 7. 
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to the tedious, abject, and self-pitying character of Ovid’s communica- 
tions during this period of exile. An age that is familiar with the 
miseries of the Displaced Person (the word ‘exile’, in contrast, now 
has associations that are little more than literary or historical) is only 
too well qualified to envisage the reality of Ovid’s situation ; and an age that 
is accustomed to the outcries of Angry Young Men condemned to breathe 
the air of a Redbrick city can sympathize more easily with a metro- 
politan poet buried alive at Tomis in his early fifties. Ex Ponto iii. 9, 
one of the three epistles addressed to Ovid’s friend Brutus, shows that 
Ovid was as well aware as his critics of the tediousness that a contem- 
porary had complained of in the Epistulae ex Ponto. Ovid adds other 
criticisms of his own, stressing the fact that he is not a wholly prejudiced 
admirer of his own creations: 
ipse ego librorum uideo delicta meorum, 
cum sua plus iusto carmina quisque probet. 
auctor opus laudat: sic forsitan Agrius olim 
Thersiten facie dixerit esse bona. 
iudicium tamen hic nostrum non decipit error, 
nec, quicquid genui, protinus iilud amo. 
(ll. 7-12.) 
The contrast with Amores iii. 15 and Metamorphoses xv. 871-9 is striking, 
and characteristic of Ovid, whose apparent self-contradictions often arise 
from his intense realization and uncompromising expression of chang- 
ing phases in experience, feeling, or thought. He justifies the subject- 
matter of his poems from exile simply and persuasively in Il. 35-36: 
laeta fere laetus cecini, cano tristia tristis: 
conueniens operi tempus utrumque suo est. 


As for defects of detail, of which he was apparently more conscious than 
ancient or modern readers of his works, his excuse, here as elsewhere, 
is his isolation and weariness, and the fact that his only motives for 
writing are relief from boredom and the hope of having his sentence 
reviewed : 
da ueniam scriptis, quorum non gloria nobis 
causa, sed utilitas officiumque fuit. 
(ll. 55-56.) 

Readers who tend too much to think of Ovid as the tenerorum lusor 
amorum and a witty, cynical, and shallow man of the world should 
perhaps be reminded of his revelations in the domestic sphere. We 
have already observed his relations with his third wife, and the three 
couplets (Tristia iv. 10. 69-74) describing his three marriages have 
been quoted. By one of these wives, presumably the second, Ovid had 
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a daughter (Il. 75~76), of whom he speaks affectionately in Fasti vi, 
219-20: 
est mihi (sitque, precor, nostris diuturnior annis) 
filia, qua felix sospite semper ero." 


His affectionate memories of his long-dead brother, which he gives us in 
Tristia iv. 10, are familiar to readers of Latin anthologies and ‘Selections 
from Ovid’. Everyone also remembers the description in the same poem 
of the attempts made by Ovid’s father to turn his son away from the 
unprofitable career of poetry. What is of greater interest is the willing- 
ness of the docile young genius to follow his father’s advice if it had been 
possible: 
motus eram dictis totoque Helicone relicto 
scribere temptabam uerba soluta modis. 


(ll. 23-24.) 


For the discouraging and unappreciative father he has not a word of 
blame, and no poet has expressed filial affection more convincingly than 
Ovid in ll. 77-82: 


et iam complerat genitor sua fata nouemque 
addiderat lustris altera lustra nouem. 

non aliter fleui quam me fleturus ademptum 
ille fuit. matris proxima busta tuli. 

felices ambo tempestiueque sepulti, 
ante diem poenae quod periere meae. 


Finally, there is the young poetess Perilla, to whom T7ristia iii. 7 is 
addressed. Her name and identity are shrouded in a mystery that it is 
useless to probe.2 She shares with Ovid’s wife and members of the 
Imperial household the distinction of being addressed by name in the 
Tristia, other persons’ identities being veiled to avoid possible com- 
promise to themselves. And yet, in ll. 47-48, she is the recipient of one 
of the poet’s few blunt and defiant references to Augustus: 


ingenio tamen ipse meo comitorque fruorque: 
Caesar in hoc potuit iuris habere nihil. 


The poem contains fifty-four lines and is therefore too long for quota- 
tion; but it should be carefully read before judgement is passed on Ovid's 
attitude towards women. Juvenal’s contempt for literary culture in 


1 See also Trist. i. 3. 19-20. 

2 From the Renaissance onwards she has been asserted and denied to have 
been Ovid’s stepdaughter. The name, whether real or assumed, is Greek 
(Perillus was the craftsman who made Phalaris’ brazen bull); in Trist. ii. 437 
(O.C.T.), where per illos is a v.l., it is a ‘homophonous’ pseudonym for Metella. 
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BIMILLENNIAL REFLECTIONS ON OVID r 


women is familiar to everyone,' and Horace’s attitude was similar when 
he wrote: 
Demetri, teque, Tigelli, 
discipularum inter iubeo plorare cathedras. 
(Sat. i, 10. go-g1.) 


It is to the author of the Ars Amatoria that we must turn to find sym- 
pathetic and encouraging advice to a well-beloved blue-stocking, and 
I know no better example of that many-sided capacity for affectionate 
feelings and contacts which I have been emphasizing as one of Ovid’s 
basic and never-failing characteristics. His advice is, moreover, worthy 
of the occasion, and quite free from the archness and frivolity that for 
Roman poets and their imitators are generally the only alternative to 
scorching passion when addressing girls. Anyone can advise a young 
woman to gather rosebuds while she may, or promise her unfading 
beauty in his embalming verse; Ovid, who had constantly helped and 
encouraged Perilla in her poetic efforts until driven into exile, bids her 
anticipate the ravages of time by creating for herself something to out- 
last her own beauty, which he does not omit to mention: 


ergo desidiae remoue, doctissima, causas, 
inque bonas artes et tua sacra redi. 

ista decens facies longis uitiabitur annis, 
rugaque in antiqua fronte senilis erit, 

inicietque manum formae damnosa senectus, 
quae strepitus passu non faciente uenit.... 


singula ne referam, nil non mortale tenemus 
pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. 


(Il. 31-36, 43-44). 


It is remarkable, but entirely characteristic of Ovid, that the advice he 
gives to the virtuous young poetess is the same as he gives in Ars 
Amatoria ii. 111 ff. to the lover who hopes to keep his mistress: 


ut dominam teneas nec te mirere relictum, 
ingenii dotes corporis adde bonis. 

forma bonum fragile est, quantumque accedit ad annos, 
fit minor et spatio carpitur ipsa suo... . 


et tibi iam uenient cani, formose, capilli, 
iam uenient rugae quae tibi corpus arent. 

iam molire animum qui duret et adstrue formae: 
solus ad extremos permanet ille rogos. 


t Sat. vi. 434 ff. 
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When Ovid, according to his lights, had moral counsels to give, these 
are not restricted by the limits of systematic, still less of pedantic, 
morality. In this—grandia si paruis adsimulare licet—he is like Shake- 
speare. 


It is an appropriate convention which dictates that a birthday should 
be a day of indulgence, and the 2,oooth birthday of a master-poet is a 
suitable occasion for an appreciative estimate. I have dealt rather with 
the poet’s character and personality, as revealed in his work, than with 
his literary achievement and qualities of style, because it is the former 
that have been mainly attacked and that call for defence, based either on 
extenuation or, as I maintain, on potent countervailing merits. More- 
over, Ovid’s literary qualities have in our own time been so dealt with, 
notably by Messrs. Higham and Wilkinson, to mention only two who are 
within reach of us all, that a more favourable estimate of these is not 
too much to hope for from the present generation.! 

At least it is to be hoped that many readers will be stimulated to re- 
explore the works of Ovid, and especially to study some of those not 
usually read at school. 

? A point rarely made is the initiative and ingenuity exercised by Ovid in 
adding to the resources of poetic (and hence Silver Age prose) vocabulary. In 
the course of desultory reading I have noticed the following words apparently first 
used, and in many cases no doubt invented, by him: contumulare, diffamare, ema- 
turescere, ensiger, excusabilis, fuscare, harundifer, iaculatrix, illectus, immadescere, 
immansuetus, imperiuratus, inadustus, inambitiosus, inamoenus, inassuetus, inat- 
tenuatus, incaeduus, incalfacere, incommendatus, inconsolabilis, inconsumptus, 
incorrectus, incruentatus, inculpatus, incustoditus, indeclinatus, indefletus, inde- 
tectus, indelebilis, indelibatus, indeploratus, indesertus, indestrictus, indetonsus, 
indeuitatus, indigestus, infragilis, irreprehensus, trrequietus, irresolutus, perlatere, 
proximitas, recalfacere, recompositus, semiadapertus, semibos, semicaper, semi- 
crematus, semicremus, semideus, semilacer, semireductus, semirefectus, semisepultus, 
semisupinus, turifer, turilegus. 
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OVID AND MODERN TIMES 
By T. F. HIGHAM 


O author is more helpful than Ovid to anyone whose task it is to 

express modern ideas in Latin or to sum up in a brief and memor- 
able way the achievements of distinguished men and women. Here I 
have gratefully brought together some examples of the help he has given 
me during the last twelve years in presentations for honorary degrees at 
Oxford. My hope is that this form of bimillenary tribute will not seem 
out of place in Greece & Rome. The Editors will know that the revival 
of spoken Latin is much in the air at the moment—there was a confer- 
ence on the subject at Avignon in 1956—and they themselves not long 
ago invited suggestions for a Latin rendering of ‘television’. Ovid’s own 
prophetic shot at this word is listed among the other examples of his 
foresight given below. All my borrowings from him have been actually 
used in public orations; but I have not thought it necessary to name the 
honorands concerned, nor have I sometimes scrupled to adapt to present 
purposes the Latin used to introduce the borrowed quotation. 


Schizophrenia 
Secta bipertito cum mens discurrit utroque. 
\ (Rem. Am. 443.) 
Radiology 


Ars quaedam est quae res occultas et penitus abditas vel clarius 
exhibet quam cute direpta Marsyas, de quo sic Ovidius: 


detectique patent nervi trepidaeque sine ulla 
pelle micant venae; salientia viscera possis 
et perlucentes numerare in pectore fibras. 
(Met. vi. 389 ff.) 
Television 
Intuetur populus domesticas illas scaenas, 


unde quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 
inspicitur, penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures. 
(Met. xii. 41 f.) 
A Palaeontologist 
Dixerim eum, sicut apud Ovidium Persea, 


Gorgoneas tetigisse domos passimque per agros 
perque vias vidisse hominum simulacra ferarumque 
in silicem ex ipsis visa conversa Medusa. 


(Met. iv. 779 ff.) 
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(Fossils were an object of speculation to Xenophanes, as far back as 
the sixth century B.c.; but neither the Greeks nor the Romans had a 
word for them, nor indeed for ‘mineral’ as a general term. A book-title 
of 1708, "Opuxtoypagia, . . . sive rerum fossilium et ad minerale regnum 
pertinentium descriptio’, shows how scientists cut these Gordian knots 
of latinization.) 


The Chemistry of Colour in Flowers 


Deae Florae vobis verba referam de horto suo sic locutae: 
saepe ego digestos volui numerare colores 
nec potui; numero copia maior erat. 
(Fast. v. 213 f.) 
Florae autem haec adiutrix pigmentorum scrutata est naturam quibus 
tinctos usque quaque flores videmus remque difficilem ad calculos . . . 
vocavit. 


The Education of Woman 
Si exsistat ab inferis Ovidius, non iam profecto canere possit: 
sunt tamen et doctae, rarissima turba, puellae. 
(Ars Am. ii. 281.) 
A Member of the Advisory Commission for European resettlement after 
the expulsion of the Axis Powers 
Vna cum ceteris consiliariis elaboras 


ut positis reddas iura sub Axe locis. 
(Pont. iv. 7. 2.) 
The United Nations Organization 
Summum illud gentium concilium, cui iure liceat, more Iani anti- 
quorum, de se praedicare 
me penes est UNum vasti custodia mundi. 
(Fast. i. 119.) 


Appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to ‘touch’ the taxpayer 
again 
Plerisque nostrum 
membra reformidant mollem quoque saucia tactum. 
(Pont. ii. 7. 13.) 
The services of a First Sea Lord, 1943-5 
Si quis requirit quas meruerit laudes cum quinqueviris navalibus 
Londinii praeesset, quaerentem sic admoneo: 
respice vindicibus pacatum viribus orbem, 


qua latam Nereus caerulus ambit humum. 
(Her. ix. 13 f.) 
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The world’s debt to the Chief of Combined Operations (1942-3) who also 
became Supreme Commander South East Asia 
se tibi pax terrae, tibi se tuta aequora debent: 


implesti meritis solis utramque domum. 
(Her. ix. 15 f.) 


Finale to oration on the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force in Western Europe, 1944 
Nonne ex omnibus diebus quos celebres vidimus et laetos ille nobis 
dies optatissimus, ille clarissimus fuit, quo reluxisse Europaeis liberta- 
tem audivimus, actum esse de tot innocentium cruciatibus, tot capti- 
yorum miseriis, 
teque, rebellatrix, tandem, Germania, magni 


triste caput pedibus subposuisse ducis? 
(Tr. iii. 12. 47.) 











PROGRESS REPORT—I 


ROMAN BRITAIN: THE TREND OF 
RECENT IDEAS 


By GRAHAM WEBSTER 


NE of the difficulties facing the teacher of Classics is that of trying 

to keep abreast of the growing spate of new information. The same 
problem exists for teachers of other subjects, but in scientific fields it is 
possible, though arduous, to keep in touch through the several excellent 
periodicals like Discovery. For the classical scholar there are few such 
aids apart from the yearly summary in The Fournal of Roman Studies, 
and one can easily refuse to acknowledge any advance at all and rely 


on texts and commentaries absorbed in one’s own school and under- 


graduate days. 

It is hardly surprising, perhaps, that quite recently a new issue of the 
Agricola for teachers had a commentary dated 1890, based on the ideas 
of the great Mommsen but as yet without even the gentle corrections of 
our own Haverfield. Sunk deeply into these older traditions, many 
teachers continue to neglect the growing body of information about the 
Roman province of Britain. This omission, while not a serious one 
when measured against the literature and art of the classical world, is 
unfortunate at least in one respect. Here, at our very doorstep, students 
can be brought face to face with the realities of the Roman Empire; and 
maybe a humble potsherd, picked up in a field, could be the spark to set 
alight a youthful imagination, when pages of Ovid, however studiously 
construed, fail lamentably to do so. 

For those who are willing to learn and profit by these aids the way is 
beset with difficulties. Archaeology has, in the last few decades, made 
rapid progress, and our knowledge of Roman Britain has in consequence 
altered almost out of all recognition. But only those actively engaged in 
the field are fully aware of this rapid development, and they are usually 
too preoccupied to write general accounts of the implications as well as 
their technical reports. The ‘Bible’ of the period, R. G. Collingwood and 
J. N. L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements (Oxford; last 
published in 1937), has now, in many parts, become completely out- 
dated; and Collingwood’s Archaeology of Roman Britain (London, 
1930), that invaluable book for the beginner, has suffered the same fate. 
Until the up-to-date equivalents of these works appear, the student 
must remain hungry and be satisfied with such crumbs as occasionally 
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fall to him. Fortunately there are several substantial titbits at least, 
The new map of Roman Britain (1956) published by the Ordnance 
Survey, when compared with the previous edition (1928), clearly shows 
an enormous advance, obvious at a glance, and contains something 
like ten times the number of recorded items. The text appended to the 
map is also worthy of comment, illuminating, among other things, the 
Antonine Itinerary and Ptolemy’s Geography with special maps. One 
should add to this the new commentary on the Ravenna Cosmography, 
published elsewhere.! Professor I. A. Richmond, who has so brilliantly 
donned the mantles of Collingwood and Haverfield, has produced a 
short, lucid account of Roman Britain (Collins, Britain in Pictures, 
1947), and recently a more substantial treatment with a full bibliography 
(Pelican History of England, 1955) which goes some way to fulfilling the 
needs of teachers and makes us all the more avid for the lengthy, scholarly 
work which we hope will one day follow. 

To the serious student, valuable as these are, they go only part of the 
way to answering the questions of what in fact have been the discoveries 
of major importance, and what are current trends in thinking about the 
problems of Roman Britain. It is the purpose of this short article to 
consider some of these briefly, and to note the publications in which 
important new discoveries and ideas have been recorded. 

The most dramatic and widely publicized discovery since the war has 
been that of the Temple of Mithras by the Walbrook in London. The 
remains of this remarkable temple, with its cosmopolitan congregation, 
have thrown much light on the development and decline of this religion 
in its struggle with Christianity, but a more important contribution to 
our knowledge has come from the collection of sculptures found to have 
been carefully buried to avoid desecration.2 These fine works of art 
(although doubtless imported), when considered with other discoveries 
such as the marble busts from the Lullingstone villa, and the Milden- 
hall Treasure,* may cause us to reconsider the wealth of Roman Britain 
and its degree of provincialism. This is a point to which we shall return 
later. 

The London Mithraeum is clearly an exception such as one would 
expect in a great trading centre like London. Elsewhere in Britain such 
buildings offer a striking contrast, especially on the frontier outposts. 
Here, among the tough barbarian soldiers, the religion created a close 


* I, A. Richmond and O. G. S. Crawford, Archaeologia, xciii (1949), 1 ff. 
2 Journal of Roman Studies, xlv (1955), Pls. XLIV—XLVIII. 

3 ¥.R.S., xl (1950), Pl. x11. 

4 British Museum Provisional Handbook, 1947. 
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blood-brotherhood strengthened by the ties woven by awesome ritual. 
For this aspect of the cult one studies the careful excavation at Carraw- 
burgh (Brocolitia), carried out by Professor I. A. Richmond.' It was 
a fortunate circumstance here that the growth of a peat bog over the 
ruined building had preserved the timber-work in position. It was 
possible to examine and reconstruct the arrangement of side benches, 
flooring, and other internal equipment. The altar with the relief of 
Mithras himself (Plate I, a) was cunningly made so that a light placed 
behind his head gave the appearance of an illuminated halo. Remains 
were also recovered of the ritual sacrifices and of a little bunker holding 
the pine cones, burnt for their pungent aroma. In the narthex was 
found a stone-lined ritual pit in which a man could lie full length and 
undergo the ordeals of heat and cold imposed on novitiates. These grim 
details bring to life the practices of this mystic cult, but the excavation 
also revealed their progressive mitigation. Not only did the ritual pit go 
out of fashion, but the aisle on which the novitiates had to lie naked was 
gradually re-floored with a succession of materials which made this 
practice less and less uncomfortable. In the earliest stages the floor 
was gravel; this was later covered with heather and eventually replaced 
by floor boards. The impression gained from this excavation is that 
here at least there was a decline in austerity. 

The general situation of religion in Roman Britain in the fourth cen- 
tury has been the subject of a special recent study by Mr. W. H. C. 
Frend.2 The conclusion reached is that paganism in various forms 
was very widespread and deeply rooted in Britain in spite of Imperial 
edicts. Unfortunately the archaeological evidence is not always satis- 
factory. The outstanding exceptions are the Lydney Temple so bril- 
liantly re-excavated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler,3 and the more recent 
work at Pagans Hill, Somerset, by Mr. P. Rahtz.+ At both sites the 
coin evidence clearly demonstrates not only intense fourth-century 
activity, but the persistence of the cults well into the fifth century. 
There must be spread over the country many rural shrines like Wood- 
eaton, Oxon.,5 where regular fairs were held and where the only remains 
apart from the shrine itself consist of a scatter of coins, trinkets, and 
votive offerings. The busy scene of the fairground, its booths, hawkers, 


' Archaeologia Aeliana, Fourth Series, xxix (1951), 1 ff. 
* Journal of the British Archaeological Association, Third Series, xviii (1955), 
1 ff. 
3 R. E. M. Wheeler, Report on the Excavation of the Prehistoric, Roman, and 
Post-Roman Site in Lydney Park, Gloucestershire (Oxford, 1932). 
* Proc. Somerset Arch. and N. H. Soc., xcvi (1951), 112 ff. 
5 Oxoniensia, xiv (1949), 1 ff. 
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and entertainers, still to be seen today in France, left behind merely the 
debris of litter of which only the few metal objects survive. Such sites 
can be understood only in the light of medieval analogies and modern 
survivals. 

While the information about pagan cults is thus slowly accumulating, 
there has been the remarkable new evidence of Christianity from the 
Lullingstone Villa, now summarized in book form.' Attached to this 
villa in Kent, which appears to have been a sumptuous private residence 
(see, for example, its inscribed mosaic pavement, Plate II, a), was a 
small wing in which in the fourth century there appears to have been 
a Christian chapel. The evidence for this consists of the wall plaster, 
which had fallen from an upper level into a basement below. These 
fragments were carefully collected and pieced together with remarkable 
patience by Mr. G. D. P. Nicholson. The paintings represent human 
figures standing between columns with their arms extended and hands 
open in the attitude of prayer in early Christian ritual. Another part of 
the decoration, consisting of at least two large chi-rho monograms in 
wreaths, confirms the identification of this room. This important dis- 
covery has led Professor J. M. C. Toynbee to a new assessment of 
Christianity in Roman Britain.2 The conclusion is that the practice 
seems to be wholly confined to the civil areas, but ‘reveals a mixed 
Christian population, which comprises persons drawn from the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy families. ...’ Perhaps this is too sweeping; the truth 
may more likely be that it comprised only the last of these classes, as in 
Gaul, and that the more ignorant rural population clung obstinately to 
its pagan beliefs. Lullingstone, as Professor Toynbee indicates, raises the 
possibility of other ‘villa-chapels’. There are several examples like Wood- 
chester, Glos., where it is evident that part of the site of a Roman villa is 
now occupied by a Christian church. It would be very difficult to prove 
continuity, but the coincidence creates an interesting line of speculation. 

One of the most difficult and perplexing set of problems is that relat- 
ing to the countryside. The attraction of the Roman villa and its pave- 
ments for eighteenth-century and later antiquaries has led to the dis- 
covery and sad mutilation of over five hundred of these buildings, 
but the sum total of reliable knowledge of their completed plans and 
chronology is woefully inadequate. Partial exploration, unfortunately, 
still continues; but since the war one or two satisfactory excavations, 
including that by the late Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams at Llantwit Major, 


! G. W. Meates, Lullingstone Roman Villa (London, 1955). 
2 Journal of British Arch. Ass., Third Series, xvi (1953), 1 ff. 
3 Archaeologia Cambrensis, cii (1953), 89 ff. 
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and by Mrs. H. O’Neil at Park Street,! which confirmed the conclusions 
at Lockleys? on the development in the earlier phases of occupation, 
can be added to the very few reliable accounts. 

Such is the concern of archaeologists in this matter that a conference 
was recently held in London by the Council for British Archaeology; 
and the report later published’ clearly shows the deficiencies in know- 
ledge and indicates the lines along which future development should 
take place. One can at the present time only outline the vague extent 
of our knowledge in the light of a sprinkling of minor discoveries. It is 
becoming quite clear that the greatest period of prosperity in the British 
countryside was the fourth century. This period marks the peak of 
prosperity not only of the great villas with their fine pavements, but of 
most of the smaller settlements and farms. It has been the fashion to 
associate this with an apparent decline of town life, and one has heard 
the theory of a flight from civic responsibilities and taxes. As most of 
the villas are within a few miles of the towns, this suggestion seems 
hardly feasible; and whether in fact the towns did undergo a serious 
decline in prosperity has become more and more debatable, as will be 
seen later. Historians have also been inclined to argue that this rural 
prosperity ceased altogether in A.D. 367, at the time of the great bar- 
barian conspiracy. Thereafter one was left with a picture of the few 
survivors huddled in thé shelter of the defences of the towns, and of a 
countryside swarming with raiders and usurping peasants (the Bargau- 
dae), with the villas in flames. It is a fine dramatic picture of the end of 
Roman Britain, but not in accordance with the facts. Some villas, it is 
true, seem to end about this period—at least, the coins suggest this; 
but others have been shown to continue not in lowered circumstances 
but flourishing as before, such as the Langton Villa*+ at which activity 
continued to the very end of the century, under the protection, no doubt, 
of the Malton fort (Derventio) and the Yorkshire signal stations. 

At Great Casterton, Rutland, on the fringe of the Wash, open to in- 
vaders from the North Sea and near the main North Road (Ermine 
Street), there was a villa which had three major building periods, and 
the addition of an elaborate bath site, all after A.D. 350.5 The evidence 


? Archaeological Journal, cii (1945), 21 ff. 

? Antiquaries Journai, xviii (1938), 339 ff. 

3 Archaeological News Letter, vi (1955), No. 2; reprinted as Romano-British 
Villas: Some Current Problems, C.B.A. Research Report, No. 1 (London, 1956). 

* P. Corder and J. L. Kirk, A Roman Villa at Langton, near Malton, E. 
Yorkshire (Leeds, 1932). 

5 P. Corder, The Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland (Notting- 
ham, 1951 and 1954). 
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strongly suggests continuity of occupation until the fifth century; and it 
is probable that careful excavation elsewhere would show that this was 
not an isolated example. The cessation of the western mints in A.D. 395 
makes chronological interpretation of the fifth century almost impos- 
sible, but coins must have continued in use, becoming very worn in 
the process.! 

When one considers the precise function of the so-called ‘villa’ the 
difficulty is that of having so little evidence of their plans, as hardly a 
dozen out of the five to six hundred have been completely excavated. 
It is therefore impossible to decide what was the function of the various 
rooms and wings in relation to farming or industry, or whether the 
buildings were purely domestic and, if so, whether for private or official 
use. One could go farther and ask what relationship lies between these 
buildings. For example, can a larger villa in an area be identified as the 
central house where the landowner lived, with smaller satellite farms 
worked by bailiffs round about? These and other problems concerning 
the different kinds of farming cannot as yet be approached. 

But perhaps our deepest ignorance is on the subject of the so-called 
villages or native sites. These offer so few rewards to the excavator, 
except a number of very difficult problems in interpretation, that it is 
hardly surprising that there has been so little work done on them. A 
powerful lead to this study was given at the end of the last century by 
Pitt-Rivers with his scrupulous investigations in the Cranbourne Chase 
area. But this has never been followed up. In a recent revaluation by 
Professor C. F. C. Hawkes? these early excavations are set against the 
background of our present knowledge. These peasant farms are here 
regarded as exceptional in Roman Britain and thought to be part of a 
vast Imperial estate. This suggestion is in line with a general opinion 
that these native sites are quite independent of the villas. Collingwood 
established a neat theory which divided the villa and village economies 
into two quite separate but parallel components on different soils and 
with different equipment. That this now appears far too rigid a division 
has been demonstrated by Mr. F. G. Payne.* More significant has been 
the considerable increase in the number of known native sites as a result 
of aerial reconnaissance, especially by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph.5 Crop 

1 This problem has been much discussed by numismatists, such as C. H. V. 
Sutherland in D. B. Harden (ed.), Dark-Age Britain (London, 1956), 1 ff., and 
J. P. C. Kent, Archaeological News Letter, v (1954), 115 ff. 

2 Arch. Journal, civ (1947), 27 ff. 

3 Roman Britain and the English Settlements? (Oxford, 1937), 211 ff. 


* ‘The Plough in Ancient Britain’, Arch. Journal, civ (1947), 82 ff. 
5 J7.R.S., xlv (1955), 90 f. 
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marks of ditches and pits are now coming to light in all parts of the 
country. While it is by no means certain that all of them are Roman, 
some types of ditched enclosures appear to be of this period. The whole 
of the silt fens was teeming with rural life in the late Roman period, but 
hardly a single building is known. Most of the lighter soils along the 
rivers such as the Thames and Severn are full of these sites. The greater 
part of the countryside of the lowlands seems in fact to be yielding 
evidence of occupation. Unfortunately the remains are very slight, and 
most of the occupation levels have been ploughed away, leaving only 
a thin scatter of pottery and small finds. Only when there are deeper 
features such as cattle and drainage ditches, wells, and rubbish pits is 
there any opportunity of recovering more satisfactory evidence. Much 
of this development appears to belong to the fourth century, and it 
seems as if there was a considerable increase of population and wealth 
at this time. Roman influence in these rural areas was apparently slight, 
the natives living in their crude huts almost as they did in prehistoric 
times; the only difference is in the large quantity of mass-produced, 
utilitarian pottery and a few metal trinkets. The only agricultural 
innovation appears to be a more efficient form of the corn-drying kilns 
in which the corn, cut green, was gently roasted to keep it and improve 
its flavour. As this development was taking place in the lowland areas, 
there wis a corresponding development in the highland zones, showing 
a reoccupation of many of the Iron Age hill forts, and the growth of the 
civil settlements outside the northern forts.' There is here an enormous 
field of investigation opening up, and much more work needs to be done 
before we can begin to have a balanced view of the economy of Roman 
Britain. 

Just as our ideas on the countryside in the late Roman period are 
undergoing a radical change, so also are those on the towns. The Roman 
administrators found it very difficult to persuade the Britons to undergo 
what was in effect a revolution in living. The contrast between the 
Sheepen site at Colchester, which was the cultural hub of British life 
before the conquest,? and the orderly street plans of the first towns, 
with their rows of timber buildings, is most striking. But it was a 
modest start; and excavations such as those in the bomb-damaged areas 
at Exeter (Isca Dumnoniorum)3 and Canterbury (Durovernum)* support 

’ Arch. Aeliana, Fourth Series, xii (1935), 205 ff. 

: ? C. F. C. Hawkes and M.R. Hull, Camulodunum: First Report on the Excava- 
tions at Colchester, 1930-39 (Oxford, 1947). 
3 Lady A. Fox, Roman Exeter, Isca Dumnoniorum; Excavations in the War- 


Damaged Areas, 1945-7 (Manchester, 1952). 
* Various reports in Arch. Cantiana and by the Medici Society, 
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the view established by previous excavators,' that there was a very slow 
progression from the simple, timber, open-ended house, rectangular in 
plan, to the more elaborate form, still in timber and wattle and daub, 
It was not until well into the second century that the Britons started build- 
ing stone houses with heating systems and other more civilized appur- 
tenances. This picture has thrown doubt on the statement of Tacitus 
that Agricola was responsible for encouraging the erection of fora and 
private houses.? But in 1955 the historian was strikingly vindicated by 
the discovery of fragments of a Purbeck marble inscription at Verula- 
mium (Plate II, 6) which tells us that here at least the forum was built or 
completed during the governorship of his father-in-law. This effort, 
like the Chichester temples built by the active pro-Roman Cogidubnus, 
may be an exception. Perhaps the south-east took more readily to the 
innovations ; for elsewhere, as at Wroxeter (Viroconium), the first public 
baths were never completed,‘ and the forum was not built until the reign 
of Hadrian. This apparent official attempt to push ahead with the provi- 
sion of civic amenities before the natives were ready for them seems to 
be demonstrated at the small town of Wall, Staffs. (Letocetum), where 
excavations have shown that the first bath-house, started in the late first 
century in an elegant style, was similarly never finished, and that the 
baths which were eventually built in the second century were very crude 
and utilitarian.’ 

The established ideas about the appearance and subsequent chrono- 
logy of the Roman towns in Britain have been dominated by two large- 
scale excavations at Silchester (Calleva) and Verulamium. At the former, 
unfortunately, only the plan has been recovered by the late-nineteenth- 
century excavations; but at least it is complete as far as the stone build- 
ings are concerned, though how many timber structures there were 
which have been missed or of which there is no survival is another 
matter. The impression gained from Silchester is that of a garden city 
with houses never crowded but built among open spaces.® The occupa- 
tion at Verulamium, also, while more intense in the centre, appears to 
thin out as one moves away from the main streets; but excavation may 
yet disprove this. Elsewhere our knowledge of two other towns has 
grown at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) and Wroxeter. At the former 


! Wheeler at Verulamium and Bushe-Fox at Wroxeter. 

2 Agricola, xxi. 1. 3 Antiq. Journal, xxxvi (1956), 8, Pl. III. 

+ D. Atkinson, Report on Excavations at Wroxeter, the Roman City of Viroco- 
nium (in the County of Salop), 1923-27 (Oxford, 1942), 24. 

5 Report forthcoming in Trans. Birmingham Arch. Soc. 

6 For an excellent summary of the excavations see G. C. Boon, Roman Sil- 
chester (London, 1957). 
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(a) Carrawburgh, Northumberland: three altars from the Mithraeum near Hadrian’s Wall 
Photograph by courtesy of Prof. I, A. Richmond 
(b) Wroxeter (Viroconium): view looking east, showing an area of streets and 
buildings south of the baths 
Photograph by courtesy of Mr. A. Baker 
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(a) Lullingstone Villa, Kent: inscribed mosaic pavement. The inscription, an 
elegiac couplet, contains an allusion to Virgil, Aen. i. 50 ff., and reads: 
INVIDA SI TAVRI VIDISSET IVNO NATATVS 
IVSTIVS AEOLIAS ISSET ADVSQVE DOMOS 
Photograph by courtesy of Mr. M. B. Cookson 
(6) Verulamium (Forum entrance): fragments of an imperial inscription of A.p. 79 
mentioning Agricola (. . .] GRIC [. . . in the fragment at lower left). Purbeck 
marble; originally 3 ft. 53 in. high and approximately 13 ft. long, with letters 
picked out in red. 
Photographs by courtesy of Mr. S. S. Frere 
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gradual excavation, as sites have become available, has given a picture 
of a small town packed with buildings:! no garden city here, but a 
thriving industrial centre. Similarly Wroxeter is taking shape (but here 
through the medium of air photography), and one is becoming impressed 
by a large area—probably in all about 200 acres, since part of the western 
side has been cut away by the Severn—which appears to be full of 
buildings (Plate I, 5).2 It will probably be shown eventually that each 
town needs to be considered independently, and that generalizations 
are unwise. 

The prevalent theories covering the later history of the towns have 
been largely the result of the Verulamium excavations by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler before the war. Briefly, he concluded that after reaching their 
apogee in the middle of the second century—echoes of Gibbon—towns 
went into a decline in the third century as a result of anarchy and serious 
economic troubles. There was a revival at the beginning of the fourth 
century under the direct supervision of Constantius Chlorus; but it was 
a fleeting phase, and the towns sank deeper into a kind of sub-Roman 
twilight by the middle of the fourth century. It is probable that this 
view was influenced by the publication in 1926 of Rostovtzeff’s Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire. Collingwood, accepting 
the evidence, argued that the towns of Roman Britain were artificial 
creations without a sound economic basis, and that as soon as they were 
hit by an economic blizzard their civic life died away, never to make 
a full recovery. These views have been shown by recent work to need 
modification, but this does not invalidate Rostovtzeff’s thesis. Indeed, 
the overwhelming amount of epigraphic evidence from all parts of the 
Roman world supports his general conclusions, although they may have 
been overstated; but it so happens that Britain is sadly lacking in this 
type of evidence. The archaeological evidence of the third and fourth 
centuries is very difficult to assess in Britain. As yet we have only an 
imperfect understanding of the coinage and coarse pottery, and the 
wax-red Samian ware, invaluable for dating first- and second-century 
levels, was no longer being imported. Furthermore, these upper levels 
have been usually subject to disturbance; in open country they have 
been ploughed away, and in towns removed by rubbish pits and the 
foundations of later buildings. It is therefore quite rare to find a fourth- 
century occupation level intact, whereas earlier ones, because they are 
lower, have a better chance of survival. But excavations at Caerwent and 


' 7.R.S., xlii (1952), Fig. 6. 
2 J. K. St. Joseph, ¥.R.S., xxxix (1949), Fig. 22; xlv (1955), Pl. xix; and 
unpublished photographs. 
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Wroxeter,! and, more recently, the emergency work by Mr. S. S. Frere 
at Verulamium which has revealed an astonishing painted plaster frieze 
of an early house,? all clearly indicate that there was far more prosperity 
in the fourth century than earlier investigators thought possible. 

Clearer evidence of this comes from a study of the defences of towns, 
The chronology of these had in the past been a subject of fashion 
rather than direct evidence, but recently the work of Dr. P. Corder in 
bringing together the scraps of knowledge has presented a new story, 
which seems to be substantially sound.3 Dr. Corder’s work sprang from 
his investigations of the small town at Great Casterton, Rutland, which 
took the form of a training scheme for adult students. While many of 
the towns may have had an earlier bank and ditch in the first century, 
possibly as the result of the great Boudiccan uprising, the erection of 
substantial walls, gates, and ditches seems to be dated to the end of the 
second century, and—what is most surprising—appears to be universal. 
The same type of defences was provided at such widely differing places 
as London, Verulamium, and Great Casterton; but whether this applies 
to sites south of the Thames remains to be seen, although Silchester 
and Winchester (Venta Belgarum) fit into the pattern. Dr. Corder has 
put forward the interesting suggestion that all this was the work of 
Clodius Albinus in putting the province into a state of defence before 
he took the bulk of his army to Gaul to face Severus in A.D. 196. This 
certainly accords with the fact that in no town of Roman Britain has 
anyone yet found evidence of destruction on the scale of that in the 
northern military installations. The extraordinary immunity of the 
towns, great and small, must have been the result of some such provi- 
sion. Once the crisis had passed and Severus had undertaken his vigo- 
rous reprisals against the Caledonian tribes, in a campaign which was to 
have far-reaching effects, the towns allowed these defences to fall into 
decay. At Kenchester (Magnis) the ditch collapsed almost immediately 
and was never recut. At Verulamium the internal towers were in a 
ruinous state by the end of the third century.5 Once more after this 
there was a general scheme for remodelling the defences, to deal with 
an emergency in the middle of the fourth century. This event cannot 
as yet be precisely dated, but it must be later than a.D. 330, and may be 
associated with the visit to Britain of the Emperor Constans. By now 

1 J.R.S., xxxix (1949), 96 (report to follow). 

2 Antiq. Journal, xxxvi (1956), 1 ff.; xxxvii (1957), 1 ff. 

3 Arch. Journal, cxii (1955), 20 ff. 

* Trans. Woolhope Nat. F. Club, xxv (1956), 141, and Fig. 2. 


5 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium, a Belgic and Two Roman Cities 
(Oxford, 1936), 62. 
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there was a serious threat from the hordes of barbarians moving across 
the North Sea. No longer was the mere presence of a wall a sufficient 
deterrent; the defences had to be provided with a sting, which took the 
form of catapults mounted on towers projecting from the walls. The 
ditch system was also modified. In the earlier phase the inner ditch 
was usually too close to the wall to allow for bastions; this was filled in 
and replaced with a wide U-shaped ditch some 60 to 80 feet across. The 
reconstruction was very thorough, but use was made of stone taken 
from cemeteries and temples, preserving for us some interesting frag- 
ments such as the pieces of the tombstone of Classicianus, found in one 
of the London bastions, and now in the British Museum.! This fourth- 
century work, carried out on a large scale and here and there involving 
completely new defences, as would appear to be the case at Mildenhall, 
Wilts. (Cunetio),2 clearly means that the towns and the life in them were 
worth preserving. 

It is clear from this that the evidence of the decay of town life in the 
third and fourth centuries needs careful re-examination. A distinction 


_ must, it seems, be drawn between public and private buildings. Mr. D. 


Atkinson has demonstrated that the forum at Wroxeter was burnt down 
for a second time, probably in the late third century, and was never 
rebuilt, but that activities of various kinds continued in and around the 
building. One of the most striking pieces of evidence is the column from 
the portico which had fallen into the street, where carts had worn a 
groove in it. Similarly the Verulamium theatre had gone out of use 
during the same period, and it seems to have become a vast rubbish pit 
for the sweepings from the forum. One cannot generalize on the 
strength of two pieces of evidence, especially as a recent writer has made 
the interesting suggestion that the theatre belonged to the temple and 
that its decline may simply be a change of custom.3 One would, how- 
ever, imagine that under the system of municipal patronage the munifi- 
cence of the second century would hardly have survived the troubles of 
the third; and if money was freer in the fourth it may by then no longer 
have been the practice to subscribe heavily to public buildings. One 
need not judge the prosperity of the towns by the state of these struc- 
tures. Local government finance tends to operate in the same way 
today, when new building, however unostentatious, is not encouraged 
even in a time of great industrial prosperity. 

All the towns mentioned above are cantonal capitals or smaller centres. 

? Antiq. Journal, xvi (1936), I. 


2 Excavation in 1956; report to follow. 
3 W. H. C. Frend, op. cit. 
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Of the higher forms of municipal organization, the coloniae, very little 
is known, although useful work has been going on at Lincoln (Lindum): 
and Colchester (Camulodunum).2 London is, as always, an exception; 
and apart from the Walbrook temple and the unexpected discovery of 
the Cripplegate fort,3 a number of discoveries have been made. It is 
hoped that it will not be long before they are published. 

The growing number of new discoveries in the countryside, and its 
considerable agricultural development in this late period, must be con- 
sidered in relation to the towns, for the two are inseparable. As Colling- 
wood saw so clearly, the towns must have had a sound economic basis, 
and in the absence of large-scale industry this must have been agricul- 
ture. We are now beginning to see emerging everywhere as a faint, yet 
remarkably persistent, palimpsest the many farmsteads and settlements 
which must have supported the towns. Surface finds of pottery and 
coins seem to repeat over and over again the same story of fourth-century 
development. It is far too early to attempt a statistical survey, and in 
any case it is doubtful if superficial deposits reveal the whole story; but 
one does get a picture of a very prosperous countryside, at least in the 
first half of the century, and there is a possibility that this prosperity 
existed in the towns as well. 

Why should Britain prove to be the exception in the Roman Empire? 
This may not be such a difficult question to answer ; for unlike the other 
western provinces Britain was, apart from the short period of anarchy at 
the end of the third century, free from invasion. Either the trouncing 
which Severus had given the Picts or the frontier arrangements made 
by his sons meant that there was no recurrence of trouble from this 
quarter throughout the third century, and possibly later. The sea 
defences preserved Britain from the worst of the mass invasions so 
prevalent on the Continent. Perhaps a clue to Britain’s prosperity can 
be seen in the granaries built at the mouth of the Rhine by Julian to 
house British grain.+ If the province was to succour the stricken Conti- 
nent, it was no doubt done at a price, although these particular ship- 
ments may have been in the form of a forced levy. Thus the great 
country villas with their splendid pavements, their tables graced with 
fine tableware of which only a minute proportion has survived in rare 
finds like the Mildenhall treasure, may have been built on substantial 

! Summarized in F. T. Baker, Ten Seasons’ Digging, 1945-55 (Lincoln, 
1955); F. H. Thompson, ‘Roman Lincoln, 1953’, ¥.R.S., xlvi (1956), 22-36; 
“The Roman Aqueduct at Lincoln’, Arch. Journal, cxi (1954), 106 ff. 

2 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., xxv (1955), 24 ff. 


3 F.R.S., xl (1950), 109; xli (1951), 134; xlii (1952), 97. 
* Zosimus, iii. 5; Marcellinus, xviii. 2. 
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profits made from grain and cloth," a pattern which history repeated in 
the fifteenth century. 

In this brief survey it is impossible to do justice to all branches of the 
subject, and only a passing reference can be made to the more important 
discoveries in the remainder. For various reasons we already had much 
more detailed knowledge about the military zones; and it can now be 
said that the basic pattern and chronology of Hadrian’s Wall has been 
established,? and that although many surprises may yet be in store, they 
will be on matters of detail. Elsewhere, however, great progress has 
been made. Dr. St. Joseph’s activities in the air had up to 1951 added 
to the map of northern Britain ‘six new large forts, nineteen small forts, 
eleven signal-stations or turrets, about sixty temporary camps, detailed 
plans of extramural settlements. . . .’3 Perhaps the most significant 
development here has been the filling of that awkward void in south- 
west Scotland; and his work has already almost outdated a recent book 
on the subject. But the most important piece of work, which is still in 
progress, is the recovery year by year of the complete plan of the 
legionary fortress at Inchtuthil (Pinnata Castra) by Professor I. A. 
Richmond; although it was occupied for only a short period, all the 
details of the plans of its timber buildings have been preserved. This 
excavation will rank as a classic study of legionary organization in the 
Flavian period. There is still much to be done in the north—in particu- 
lar, to work out in more detail the difficult chronology of the Antonine 
Wall, and to recover complete plans of different kinds of auxiliary forts 
at various periods. There is also the problem of the civil settlements, on 
which work has hardly begun. In Wales new knowledge has been 
steadily coming to light under the sure hand of Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams, 
who before his much lamented death gave us, in his book, The Roman 
Frontier in Wales (Cardiff, 1954), a first-class basic survey. Nor must 
we forget the work started on the civil settlement at Caerleon (Jsca), 
which would undoubtedly have been the crown of his career. Wales 
still, however, presents many problems, especially those of chronology. 

Modest progress is also being made in the study of the Claudian and 
Neronian military advance across the Midlands, a study made difficult 
by the ephemeral character of the remains and their later disturbance, 


' The birrus Britannicus appears in Diocletian’s price edict; see also ¥.R.S., 
xlv (1955), 114 f. 

? For the latest appraisal see I. A. Richmond, ‘Hadrian’s Wall, 1939-49’, 
J.R.S., xl (1950), 43 ff. 

3 Ibid. xli (1951), 52. 

*S. M. Miller (ed.), The Roman Occupation of South-Western Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1952). 
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even in Roman times. It is to Professor Richmond that one turns once 
more, since his brilliant excavation at Hod Hill, on behalf of the British 
Museum, has thrown much light on this early phase. When the report 
of this is published it will present us with a complete picture of a 
Claudian fort of unusual character, which may help us to understand the 
problems of this military phase in the south-west. We must add the 
excavation by Sir Mortimer Wheeler at Stanwick, Yorkshire, which he 
has now identified as the scene of the gathering of the tribes to face 
Cerialis in A.D. 71.1 A new reassessment of the Roman roads of Britain 
by Mr. I. D. Margary has also recently appeared.? 

On some of the important aspects of Roman Britain we are no better 
informed than before the war. Work on the problems of the Saxon 
shore forts, for example, and on the military situation of the third and 
fourth centuries, remains almost at a standstill; yet the sites are there 
and crying out for attention. There are the great industrial centres like 
the potteries at Castor, the excavation of which would help greatly in 
our understanding of the dating of late coarse pottery, and there are the 
silver works on the Mendips. Yet it is almost useless to attempt to plan 
any long-term project, since too many resources in organization, money, 
and man-power are at present absorbed in emergency work, in a vain 
attempt to keep pace with the rapid commercial development of the 
countryside. Great tracts of country are being swallowed up in iron- 
stone quarries or clay and gravel pits, and others are blotted out by new 
housing estates, factories, airfields, and other schemes. Even in agricul- 
ture, modern farming methods involve deep ploughing and earth- 
shifting on an increasing scale. The organization and trained personnel 
available to deal with all these developments are wholly inadequate. 
Many opportunities of adding to our knowledge are missed, or only 
partly taken. Nor, unfortunately, is this the whole story, for many local 
and national archaeological societies are finding it difficult to maintain 
the publication of their journals and proceedings because of the rise in 
printing costs. Excavation reports, with their many illustrations, are 
expensive and not always welcome. It must be assumed that a fair 
proportion of excavations and discoveries may never reach print at all, 
for these and other reasons. 

But to this rather dismal picture there is another aspect. There is a 
growing interest in and appreciation of archaeological aims and methods 
among the more enlightened members of society. It is a field where the 
keen amateur can still play a decisive part; and it is heartening to see the 


' The Stanwick Fortifications, North Riding of Yorkshire (London, 1954). 
2 Roman Roads in Britain, 2 vols. (London, 1955-7). 
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growing band of enthusiasts who are prepared to give up their spare 
time and energy to equip themselves at the training schools now avail- 
able, so that they can play a more effective part in the field. These 
schools have in the past few years been organized at different centres 
by the Universities of London, Durham, Bristol, and Nottingham, 
while Birmingham has recently set up a permanent school for Extra- 
Mural students at Wroxeter, where training can be obtained in excava- 
tion and field techniques. If more students from different parts of the 
country could use facilities like these, the outlook for Romano-British 
and other fields of archaeology would not be so grim; moreover, local 
discoveries and field work could be used to supplement the secondary 
sources in the school text books. 








































IMPLORATIO MVSAE 


DECORA novemplicis 
particeps Erato chori, 
Pierisque sororibus 
cara Pierisin comes, 
Musa, nos, precor, audi. 


quae levi fugere impetu 

mobilis stolidos amas, 

utque nympha petentibus 

quae procul simul et prope es, 
Musa, nos, precor, audi. 


namque nescit amoenius 
nostra barbara Graeculos 
lingua versiculos loqui; 
Musa, da mihi copiam 
suaviora loquendi. 


voce fac citius meo 

verba proveniant stilo; 

fac mora sine provolent, 

in suosque cadant modos, 
audiamque poeta. 


tuque dactylicum pedem 
mitte; quin et iambus huc 
adferetque suas opes 
creticus, neque versibus 
desit his anapaestus. 


nam pedum omne decentiorum 
omnium auxilium peto; 
tu pedum omne decentiorum 
omnium auxilium feras; 

Musa, nos, precor, audi. 


huc feras, quot ubique res 
pondere et pretio carent; 
grandia hinc procul arceas 
ne meum tenuissimum 
degravent male carmen. 
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Musa, nos, precor, audias; 
sic ineptus ineptias, 
sic levissima quaeque ego et 
me meoque tenellulo 
digna carmine cantem. 
E. L. H. 


3871.1 D 











A LAYMAN’S DELIGHT IN THE ODYSSEY 
By SIR EVELYN HOWELL 


HIS paper is a warmed-up dish, crambe repetita, but devoid, I 

trust, of lethal after-effects.' I had hoped to serve it up without 
much re-cooking. Vain hope—for in the interval since its first appear- 
ance Denys Page, Regius Professor of Greek in this University, has 
delivered a course of lectures on the Odyssey, and subsequently polished 
them up into book form. The book came out only last year;? and after 
I had read it and then reverted to my own paper, I felt rather like a man 
peering about with a candle after switching off the electric light. At 
first I thought it my duty to attempt some analysis of Professor Page’s 
book, or at least of its conclusions, but after some struggles I abandoned 
the idea. For, after all, Professor Page’s line of approach does not cross 
mine. He is a scholar of a high order, full of theories about how, when, 
and where the Odyssey was composed, and in search of evidence to sup- 
port his theories he puts the poem under a microscope and is constrained 
to devote much of his attention to its defects, to the holes in its fabric, so 
to speak, and the patches, rather than to its merits. So it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise when, at the end of his book, he ranks the Odyssey as 
K 2 among the peaks of literature, second only to Everest in the form of 
Shakespeare. 

This is not the occasion, nor am I the person, to attempt any learned 
disquisition on the Professor’s conclusions or the arguments by which 
they are supported. I will only touch on two points. So far from being 
impressed by the homogeneity and unity of the poem, as some other 
critics have been, Professor Page sets himself to resolve it into its com- 
ponent parts and also to prove that not only were the authors of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey two different men, but that, although they both 
used the same metre and the same technique of formal lines and set 
phrases, yet their vocabularies are so different that neither can possibly 
even have looked over the other man’s shoulder and read what he had 
written. Far be it from me to question these conclusions. Strong evidence 
is adduced in support of them. But I confess it does strike me as surprising 
that the ancients, who after all, with all their faults, did know Greek 


™ It was read to the Classical Society of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 
29 November 1951 and again, after revision, on 18 October 1956. 
2 D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford, 1955). 
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better than any modern can, should never have noticed the difference. 
Ican only take refuge in a disrespectful parody of a well-known epigram: 


A poet once in ancient Greece was born 

Whom later ages in two halves have torn. 

The first says pAdya when he talks of flame, 

The second gives it quite a different name. 

The force of fissure could no further go; 

Greece thought him one, but Page has proved them two. 


Professor Page’s book, then, is a very brilliant performance, the fruit 
of much research and full of expert knowledge. My paper is not the 
least like that— 

Non ebur neque aureum 
mea renidet in domo lacunar. 


But though I am no scholar the Odyssey is that one of all surviving 
exemplaria Graeca which I have most versated with nocturnal and diurnal 
hand. It has been my companion for more than half a century and a 
constant source of delight. ‘Well,’ you may ask, ‘what is there about it 
that has given you so much pleasure? What do you especially admire, 
and what do you want us to admire?’ 

I admire it for many reasons: because it is old and time-honoured; 
because of the skill with which—pace Professor Page— it has been put 
together; because its rhythm continually pleases my ear; because in it 
I am taken to delightful places, where I meet delightful people, who say 
and do delightful things; and because it is full of delightful phrases and 
words. It is also full of puzzles, which have taxed the ingenuity of far 
more ingenious people than I am for many generations. Last but not 
least, it is by no means without blemish, and it is an old and familiar 
paradox in the East that the mole on the cheek of the beloved only 
enhances her beauty. 

In the first place, then, I admire the Odyssey because it is old. It has 
stood the test of time and has emerged practically unscathed from the 
attentions of a host of commentators, editors, translators, and critics. 
From time to time it has been my lot—I purposely employ a colourless 
word; it was a mixed lot, part good, part bad—to look through what 
some of these folk, Professor Page’s predecessors, have found to say 
about the Odyssey. There is really only one point on which they are all 
agreed, with no dissentient voice—that the thing came into existence in 
something like its present form a good long time ago. On a second point 
—to wit, that very little, if anything, better has been produced since— 
there is also pretty general agreement, the most noteworthy dissentient 
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whom I have encountered being no less a person than 'T’. E. Lawrence— 
Lawrence of Arabia—a man whose opinion on any subject is entitled to 
respect. It is interesting and instructive to compare Lawrence’s preface 
to his translation of the Odyssey (first published in 1932) with what 
Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon, who also translated the Odyssey, 
had to say on the same subject about a generation earlier. Both were 
men of outstanding intellectual vigour. Both had, in Lawrence’s phrase, 
‘lived with’ the book, Lawrence for four years, Butler for three or four 
times as long, and both knew it well. Both were impressed with the 
unity and homogeneity of the work. Of course, they had not read Page, 
But whereas Butler describes it as ‘absolutely without any taint of 
affectation’ and as written with ‘a frankness and spontaneity’ that give it 
‘irresistible charm’, Lawrence pronounces it to be ‘a fake from start to 
finish’, written in ‘Wardour-Street Greek’. He owes this epithet to 
Butler, but Butler applied it to the English of Andrew Lang’s transla- 
tion, not to the original. According to Lawrence it ‘defies honest 
rendering’, and he thinks that it was compiled at second hand by a town- 
bred bookish man who had never had any adventures himself nor ‘seen 
deaths in battle’. “The writing’, he says, ‘is soft.’ ‘Every big situation is 
burked’; and the whole work, though ‘as nearly word-perfect as mid- 
night oil and pumice can make it’, ‘smells of the literary coterie, of a 
writing tradition’, and is obviously second-rate. 

Butler, after prolonged and careful study of the poem and of things and 
places mentioned in it, reached the conclusion that it was the work ofa 
woman. His friend and intimate, Mr. Henry Festing Jones, records that 
when Butler delivered a lecture to the Fabian Society in support of his 
theory, Bernard Shaw, who was present, got up as soon as the lecture 
was over, pronounced himself a convert, and spoke so strongly that 
people who had only laughed all through the lecture began to think 
that there might be something in it after all. 

I think that the prompt accession of Bernard Shaw to Butler’s theory 
provides a key to the whole mystery. All three men, Butler, Shaw, and 
Lawrence, had one thing in common. None of them could bear to be 
thought of as one of the common herd, and consequently none of them 
could resist the temptation to run a tilt against accepted beliefs and 
customary practices. In pursuance of this habit all three were apt to 
lose their sense of proportion. 

I find this polarity of divergence between Butler and Lawrence very 
encouraging. For both of these intellectual giants cannot possibly have 
been right. If what one said was true or anywhere near the truth, the 
other must have been talking nonsense and writing trash. And that 
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conclusion encouraged me so much that I finally decided to treat Pro- 
fessor Page and the other critics as Plato thought that Homer and the 
other poets ought to be treated—with great respect, but refused admis- 
sion to his city. 

As for Butler’s theory, he supported it by a great deal of ingenious and 
plausible argument, just as those who support the Baconian theory are 
able to adduce a great deal of ingenious and plausible argument in sup- 
port of their view. But if we turn Butler’s canons against himself and 
seek to prove from internal evidence that his book The Authoress of the 
Odyssey was also the work of a woman, we can make out an equally good 
case. Butler’s book is full of feminine intuition, and it is supremely 
cattish, especially in what he says about Penelope. I think that I can 
demolish the whole of Butler’s argument by one simple question: ‘If it 
was a woman who wrote the Odyssey, would mankind ever have been 
allowed to forget the fact?’ I trow not. 

So now let us get back to the Odyssey. Even if Professor Page is right, 
and the poem as it has come down to us is not the harmonious whole 
that Butler and Lawrence saw in it, but the work of many hands, some 
inferior, yet once upon a time, when the supreme artist whom he 
postulates had fashioned his masterpiece out of all the raw chunks of 
folklore and ballad that he found, and when the new-cut ashlar of his 
poem first took the light, it, like the Parthenon when it was new, must 
have been as nearly perfect as any work of man has ever been. Since 
then it seems to be an open question which has fared worse, the building 
or the poem. The building may have been more damaged by man’s 
destructiveness, but the poem has had to put up with his constructive- 
ness as well. It has suffered from accretion and the interpolation of 
extraneous matter, sometimes clumsily inserted, the emendations of 
German editors as well as the carelessness of copyists and the gnawings 
of barbarian mice. 

I should like to pursue this comparison between the building and the 
poem. I have never seen the Parthenon myself, except once from the 
air, when we flew over it at a height of 6,000 feet or so. I envy those 
who have been privileged to approach it on foot and survey it at leisure. 
No doubt they are impressed, almost overwhelmed, by what they see, 
as I have been by the sight of the Taj Mahal at Agra. But I am sure that 
not one in a hundred of those who are so impressed has any idea how 
the effect has been produced. Experts tell us that the plinth of the 
Parthenon, 220 feet long, is two inches higher in the middle than at the 
ends, so that the columns, apparently vertical, are really set each at a 
very slightly different angle, like the spokes of a gigantic wheel, and are 
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also very slightly tilted inwards, so that they would have to be prolonged 
to a height of two miles before they would meet. Moreover, the spaces 
between the columns are not exactly equal, but vary according to the 
amount of light that comes through between any two of them. All this, 
they say—credo equidem—is not the result of accident, but of supreme 
skill in design and execution. Execution matches design. For although 
no mortar was used, the marble blocks of which the Parthenon is built 
were cut with such accuracy that even now it is impossible to thrust a 
needle between the joints. Let us try to step behind the scenes, as it 
were, and see whether we can find anything at all comparable in the 
design and construction of the poem. 

Naturally we shall begin our quest by examining the opening lines, 
The author has to convey that he is going to tell us the most wonderful 
story in the world about the most wonderful man that ever lived, who had 
the most wonderful adventures and endured the most searching trials, 
and through it all remained constant to a noble purpose which he 
achieved in the end. All this he has to convey. How is it done? Look 
at the first line. It opens with a crash, like Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony—"Avdpa yor évvette, Motion. Here he is, the MAN—in the first 
word,! the man who dominates the whole story and every situation in it, 
whether he is present or not; and who is so great that it needs the inspira- 
tion of a goddess to tell of what he did and what he endured. Then after 
a very brief glimpse of these things, the stage is cleared of all possible 
rivals—év0" GAAo1 wev tTrd&vtes.. . oikor Eoav—and the high gods them- 
selves appear in debate about the man. Zeus himself propounds the 
subject and contrasts Odysseus’ fate with that of Agamemnon, dvof 
&v5pav, the most V.I. of all contemporary V.I.P.s. Meanwhile the 
man, detained against his will by the nymph Calypso in the remote and 
mysterious island of Ogygia, and all unaware of what is passing aloft, 
sits moodily day after day and year after year looking out over the sea 
and yearning for death, if only he may see the smoke of his native land 
springing up towards the sky. Zeus makes a decision, not without mis- 
giving, and Athena loses no time in giving effect to it. The machinery 
is set in motion and the wheels begin to turn. In a flash we are trans- 
ported to Ithaca with the goddess and learn, not by tedious narrative 
but by lively dialogue, what is happening there. We see the suitors and 
we meet Telemachus and Penelope. We are shown the beginning of the 
transfer of authority in the house from the mother to her son, hitherto 
a child, but now, inspired by the goddess, putting on the resolution of 
manhood. 


* In Lawrence’s translation the man comes in only on the seventeenth word. 
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I might carry on like this through book after book, but it would take 
too long. The next three books are all devoted to the adventures of 
Telemachus, and just as we are perhaps beginning to tire a little of his 
company the story breaks off, leaving him in a very critical position. 
He is on his way home in a very small ship and a party of the suitors 
under Antinous is lying in wait for him to kill him, 


TnAeucxeo pdvov aitruv évi pp_eciv Sppaivovtes. 
(iv. 843.) 
Somehow those heavy spondees at the end of the line seem to bring out 
the grim purpose in their hearts. 

The fifth book shows us another sitting of the high gods in council; 
and then back we go to Calypso’s isle to watch the building of a raft of 
light dead wood, fitted with mast, sails, and rudder. Odysseus sets off, 
and after a voyage of many days is wrecked in a storm raised by Poseidon. 
He saves himself by swimming, not without the aid of another nymph— 
nymphs all fall for him at once—and finally he is cast ashore, utterly 
spent and exhausted, in Scheria, the fairy land of the Phaeacians. Most 
people think the Phaeacian episode the best part of the Odyssey, and I am 
disposed to agree—except, of course, when I am reading some other 
part. It is certainly marked by an extraordinary delicacy and charm, 
unequalled, I think, and certainly unsurpassed, in all fiction. I find in it 
two high-lights, both in lines spoken by Odysseus. This is what he says 
to Nausicaa when they are parting after their first meeting: 

coi 5é Goi té0a Soiev Soa Mpeci fjo1 pevoivas, 

&vSpa te kal olkov kai éuoppoouvny étra&ceiav 

éoBArv OU ev yap TOU ye Kpeiocov Kai Gpeiov, 

7, 60’ Spo~povéovte voryyaoi olkov éxynTov 

&viip ASE yuvn. 

(vi. 180-4.) 

Those few lines are the pith of the whole poem and, from whatsoever 
angle they are viewed, they seem to me to approach Parthenon standards. 

The other utterance is more dramatic. It might indeed claim to be 
the most dramatic utterance in all literature. The Phaeacian nobles are 
seated round the board of Alcinous, well dined and well wined. They 
are all agog to know who their wonderful guest may be. After a while 
Alcinous very tactfully voices the general curiosity. Odysseus begins to 
speak, and after a brief and graceful captatio benevolentiae discloses his 
identity : 

eiy’ "OBucevs Aceptiadns, Ss tr&o1 SdAo1c1v 
&vOpcotroicn péAo, Kal peu KAEos OUpavov Iker. 
(ix. 19-20.) 
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This terrific announcement is received in silence. Indeed, what could 
they say? T. E. Page—Thomas Ethelbert Page, a namesake but nota 
kinsman of the Professor—was a housemaster at Charterhouse in my 
time. He used to ‘take’ (as our school idiom had it) the Sixth and Under 
Sixth Forms, and a most inspiring teacher he was. I cannot indeed 
claim that he succeeded in making silk purses out of all the unpromising 
material that came under his hand, but he did induce most of us to chew 
enough of the herb moly to keep us from grunting when pearls are set 
before us. He used to address us collectively as ‘Boys’ and individually 
as ‘Boy’, and he had a trick of ending his sentences with the word 
‘Please’. Let him comment. He used to say of this passage: ‘Boys, it is 
a trick. It is only a trick, please, but he was the first man to play it, 
please.’ ‘Tom Page was quite right. It is a trick. The means are very 
simple, the effect stupendous, as with Columbus’s egg. And what is the 
trick? Why, in three words Odysseus turns the whole fabric of the poem 
inside out like a glove, and just as his adventures approach the limit of 
credibility, what might have been a bald and unconvincing narrative is 
invested with the artistic verisimilitude of an eyewitness’s account by a 
transition from the third to the first person. Here again we are no more 
told that Odysseus’ narrative was a wonderful story than in the Iliad 
we are given a detailed description of Helen. There we are told only of 
the effect that her appearance had on the elders of Troy who saw her. 
You will recall the famous lines: 

ov vépeois Tpdas Kai éUxviyiSas "Axaious 

ToS’ dugi yuvaixi troAWy xpdvov GAyea tré&oyxeiv. 

(iii. 156-7.) 

So here we are given only the effect of Odysseus’ recital on the elders of 
Phaeacia who heard it. Alcinous declared that he could sit and listen all 
night, no matter how long the night might last. The others, without 
opening their lips, were yet more eloquent— 

Qs Epad’, of 8’ dpa travtes Gxt Eyévovto ciwtrij, 

KNANOLD 8 Eoxovto KaT& pEyapa oKidevTa. 

(xi. 333-4, xiii. 1-2.) 
These lines come twice over, once half-way through the narrative and 
again when it ends. Each time they seem to me almost magical. I hope 
I have said enough on my second point—skill in design and construc- 
tion—to satisfy you that eU Kal émictapévess is the right verdict on 
design, and texvnévtos on construction. 
To Andrew Lang we owe that widely quoted phrase ‘the surge and 

thunder of the Odyssey’. It is a fine, sonorous phrase ; and there are many 
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lines in the Odyssey which bear it out. But when all is said and done, 
the Mediterranean, though it had a ‘tempestuous wind called Euro- 
clydon’, is not the Atlantic and 


KUpoTa poKp& KUAIvSdyEva TrpoTi yépooV 


are the exception there rather than the rule. Even when angry it is a 
short sea, and it has no Fingal’s cave. The famous epithet ToAU@Aoiofos, 
I think, indicates a fury and frequency of small waves, such as we get 
in the Channel, rather than the might and majesty of Atlantic rollers. 
Moreover, gales and angry seas are not the normal mood of the Mediter- 
ranean. To me the word-music of the Odyssey speaks rather of a gentle 
plashing sea with wavelets chasing one another up a shelving, sandy 
cove, where the frail ships of the earliest mariners could be safely 
beached. The harbour of Phorcys in Ithaca, which Odysseus failed to 
recognize when his eyes were holden, was exactly what they wanted in 
a harbour; and it is round such places that Mediterranean civilization 
must have grown up. The very structure of the hexameter, its skeleton, 
as it were, to my thinking clearly betrays its origin. It surely must have 
stolen into the minds of men who lived and moved and had their being 
Traps Piva BaAdoons. 

So much for the word-music. And now for the puzzles. We have 
recorded our obligation to Andrew Lang for one sonorous phrase of his 
coining. What about another yet more famous—the ‘wine-dark sea’, 
oivotra trévtov? This has taken such firm hold that when we come to 
it, we shut our eyes, both literally and metaphorically, throw back our 
heads like a hen drinking, and repeat the formula in reverent tones, as 
if it were the words of a prayer. But really it is arrant nonsense, gim- 
crack straight out of Wardour Street. No two fluids could be less alike 
than wine and sea-water. They resemble each other only in one respect, 
and that is not colour. They are alike in that both are apt to foam. Some 
wines foam at table when poured out, and all wines foam in the vat, when 
the grapes are trodden and later while fermentation is going on. We 
never see wine in those stages, but they are and always have been a very 
familiar sight and an object of abiding interest to all those who are 
fortunate enough to dwell in lands where wine is made. The gases of 
fermentation bring a greyish scum to the surface, and it bubbles. If 
disturbed it foams. Seawater also foams when the surface is broken. 
In the Odyssey, as also in the Iliad, the adjective is applied only to rough, 
broken water, whether seen from the shore, where waves are breaking, 
or from the deck of a ship running before a breeze, or when a squall 
is shattering a raft. Is it not therefore probable that it simply means 
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‘foaming’, or, if you prefer to get your adjectives in Wardour Street, 
‘yeasty’, which is applied to waves by Shakespeare?! The probability 
approaches certainty when we find that the only other things called 
civotre are oxen labouring in pairs at the plough under a hot sun, when 
they do lather very freely and their matted coats look very like the scum 
in a vat.? 

I have not solved the riddle of the axe-heads, nor can I give you an 
intelligible plan of the Homeric house. But I think that I have found 
an answer to one or two other questions which some editors have found 
puzzling. My generation, and a fortiori those which have come after, 
are for the most part town-bred folk who are accustomed to take for 
granted the regular appearance on their doorsteps of all the necessities of 
daily life, and we are consequently unfamiliar with arts, crafts, processes, 
and practices which were in use with but little alteration from pre- 
historic times till the coming of the machine. This is ‘the ignorance of 
the modern boy, please’ against which Tom Page was for ever wont to 
inveigh. So when the Cyclops drinks &xpntov ydAa, ‘unmixed milk’, 
it is not because the narrator is thinking of unmixed wine: it is not 
unwatered milk. It is fresh milk to which no portion of sour milk has 
been added as the first step towards making cheese. And when he hurls 
two large rocks into the sea, of which both narrowly miss the rudder of 
Odysseus’ ship, yet the first drives the ship on shore while the second 
sends it out into deep water, there is no error of the copyist. The boat 
had been beached bows on and consequently had to be backed off 
until she was through the breakers, when she would be at once turned 
round, as any but a land-lubber would know. And to get her off 
Odysseus snatches up the ‘quant’ (trepiptKeax Kovtov) like any Norfolk 
wherryman. 

But these things are not really germane to my theme, which is the 
charm of the Odyssey. Well, there is only one way to find out whether 
you endorse what I said earlier about meeting delightful people in 
delightful places, and that is to go and find out for yourselves. I 
recommend a pocket edition of the poem, which you can carry about, 
and as you cannot do that with Liddell and Scott, make a dot in the 
margin against those lines which you really fail to understand and 
then look them up at leisure later. If you spend your holidays in the 


: Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches, though the yeasty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up. 
Macbeth, tv. i. 52-54. 


? Cf. Greece & Rome, Second Series, ii (1955), 86. 
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same sort of ways as I used to do, this will give you an added joy, 
by recalling when and where the difficulty was first encountered. You 
will feel once more the sun on your back or the wind in your face, the 
numbing cold that comes before dawn or the warmth that you can get 
from a bed of dry leaves in the forest. But again I am straying from my 
subject. 

Now let us take up the last head of account. Let us look critically at 
the mole upon the cheek of the beloved and her other defects, and start 
finding fault. If you set about this in lighter mood, you can get a lot of 
fun out of it. Think how the chief characters sometimes behave— 
Odysseus, for example: what a lot of stupid things he did in spite of his 
claims to superior intelligence! He even admits it himself in one place. 
How unfit he was to be a leader and how right his long-suffering crew 
were to distrust him! And Telemachus—that nice young man: how 
intolerably rude he can be to his mother, and how inconsiderate he was 
to old Nestor. The old man may have been a bore—old men are apt to 
be—but he had taken a good deal of trouble on Telemachus’ behalf, had 
lent him a chariot and horses, and sent his favourite son with him—and 
never a word of thanks to either of them. And then Penelope! There 
she was, a young and attractive grass-widow at the head of a large house- 
hold, exposed to the scrutiny of innumerable censorious eyes. She 
behaves so discreetly, for ever weeping for her lost husband, that her 
name has been handed down to all succeeding generations as a paragon 
of domestic virtue. And all the while, according to Antinous, she was 
carrying on with every single one of her 108 admirers, all presumably 
jealous of one another, and taking presents from them all. No wonder 
the poet calls her trepippwv. Perhaps we might translate it ‘with eyes 
at the back of her head’. 

That figure 108 reminds me of another thing, the reckless way in 
which they all fling numbers about. They are all alike—Odysseus, his 
son, their dependents, and the narrator himself. None of them has any 
head for figures. They either lose count or exaggerate. Whether it is 
the lapse of time (years or days), the number of the suitors, casualties 
in battle and especially the repeated losses of Odysseus’ own crew, the 
size of Odysseus’ flocks and herds, the number of breeding sows who 
can safely be put in one pen, the age at which pigs are killed or to which 
a dog may attain, it is all the same. When numbers are mentioned, be 
on your guard. They are not telling the truth. 

If you approach the subject more seriously, you will not lack material. 
Inconsistencies and absurdities are as plentiful as blackberries. Professor 
Page has a lynx’s eye for both. Lawrence has staged an attack on the 
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grand scale, and Butler carps over details. Any one of the three will 
have much pleasure in acting as guide. But from my point of view it is 
all waste of time; I am of the same mind as the ‘accomplished scholar’ 
(whose name is not disclosed) who said to Butler: ‘I confess I do not 
give much heed to the details on which you lay so much stress; I read 
the poem not to theorize about it, but to revel in its amazing beauty.’ 

The unnamed scholar has found other supporters more doughty than 
myself. Listen to this: 


But I have seen 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows—but in that same 
(Fished up beyond Aeaea, patched up new— 
Stern painted brighter blue) 

That talkative bald-headed seaman came 
(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 
From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 

It was so old a ship—who knows—who knows? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 

To see the mast burst open with a rose, 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 


Those lines were written by James Elroy Flecker, and the mention of 
his name at once evokes ‘the golden road to Samarkand’. The Persian 
poet who called himself Hafiz also wrote about Samarkand, and this is 
what he said— 


Agar an Turk Shirazi ba dast arad dil-i-mara 
Ba khal Hindu-ash bakhsam Samarqand wa Bokhara— 


‘If that Circassian beauty would but take my heart in hand, for her 
Hindu [i.e. “black”] mole I would give Samarkand and Bokhara’ or, as 
we should say, New York and Chicago, i.e. all the wealth in the world. 
The Odyssey is certainly a beauty. Lawrence says that she is frail, no 
better than she should be. Be that as it may, if she takes your heart in 
her hand, you will find in her, as I have, a treasure beyond price. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PLATO’S CRITO 


By A. W. GOMME 


HERE are features in both the logical and the dramatic structure 

of the Crito the interest of which has not, I think, been sufficiently 
appreciated. They are worth discussion; and this will lead further to a 
consideration of the dialogue as pipnots in the sense in which Aristotle 
uses the word in the Poetics. 

To take the logical structure first.' After the moving appeal of Crito 
at the beginning of the dialogue, which Socrates parries now and then 
(especially, kal tata trpopndotpa, & Kpitov, kal GAA TrOAAG, 45 a), 
the latter says (46 5), ‘Let us argue about this; let us use reason; I as 
always wish to follow that and nothing else’; and the argument begins at 
46 c: ‘Let us first consider the argument about the opinion of the many: 
do we still agree that we must not simply follow the opinion of the many, 
but choose the best, which will be the opinion of the expert?’ A familiar 
opening; and we have the device of analogy, also familiar from all 
Plato’s dialogues: “The athlete will follow the advice of his trainer or his 
doctor, not of the many? Otherwise his fitness of body will suffer? So 
then with all other human activities including those, as in the present 
case, involving questions of right and wrong: we will not pay attention 
to an opinion because it is held by the majority, but to that of the expert, 
if there exists an expert in these problems [ei tis oti étratoov, 47d]. And 
it is so much more important to do this in the sphere of moral problems, 
as that part of us which is affected, which is benefited when we act rightly 
and damaged when we do wrong, is more important than the body.’ 

‘We have long agreed, have we not’, Socrates goes on (thereby in 
effect ignoring the knotty problem, is anyone expert in matters of right 
and wrong? as there are, so obviously, experts in medicine or engineer- 
ing or navigation; substituting for a discussion of it Crito’s earlier agree- 
ment with Socrates as the necessary basis for further talk, 48 e, 49 d), 
‘we have long agreed that it is not life itself that matters, but a life of 
right action? And that in no circumstances whatever must we do what 
we believe to be wrong? Not even in retaliation? Or have we thrown 
overboard those fine doctrines because I now have to die? And were we 


This part of my paper is largely taken from the first of the three J. H. Gray 
lectures which I gave at Cambridge in 1954. I read the whole at a meeting of 
the Edinburgh Classical Society, and have made some changes as a result of 
subsequent discussion. 
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only playing, not serious in our earlier search for truth?’ (It may be 
noted in passing that Socrates is not putting forward a pacifist argument, 
that self-defence against violence is, as such, wrong; only that, if it is 
wrong to steal, it is still wrong to steal from a man who has stolen from 
you. Or, to take an obvious example from politics, if it is wrong to bomb 
open cities, it is still wrong to do it even if the enemy has already bombed 
your open cities. He actually suggests the legitimacy of self-defence as 
such when he uses &yuveoGa in 49 d, oUTE KaKds TraoyovTa d&pveobai 
avTiSp@vta Kaxas, and he had, of course, never disputed his duty to 
serve as a soldier when called on to fight for Athens.) Crito having 
agreed to this, he is faced with the logical consequence: ‘Is it not doing 
wrong to break the laws of your country, and especially to make its 
judicial decisions of no validity, &«kUpovus, for no state could survive if 
judicial decisions were ignored at will by private citizens? And the fact 
that one has been wronged makes no difference? A fortiori, if we must 
not retaliate by doing wrong to anyone, we must especially not do wrong 
to our parents and to our city to whom we owe so much, even if they do 
wrong to us?”! 

When Crito agrees with this, the argument is, logically, at an end; 
there is no more to say. Socrates would be, for his part, as far as one 
man can, destroying his city if he escaped from prison against the city’s 
will. But the dialogue is very far from stopping there, and this is one of 
its major points of interest. For the Laws go on to ask Socrates, ‘What 
complaint have you in fact to make of us—for example, against the laws 
that have to do with marriage and children and their upbringing ?’—an 
irrelevant question, because the goodness or badness of the laws does 
not affect the morality of doing wrong even when you have been 
wronged. When Socrates agrees that he has no complaint, “Then must 
you not consent to do all that your city commands and reverence it even 
more than your father and your mother, even if it is wronging you?” At 
this point many a modern scholar points out that ancient theory re- 
garded the citizen as the servant of the state, as one who existed for 
the state, not the state for him;? but, just at this point (51 5), without 

' We are reminded here, though the situation is so different, of Antigone’s 
words to Oedipus (O.C. 1189-91): Epucas attév" ote wndé SpdvT& oe | ta tov 
Kakiotwv SvoceBtotat’, © métEp, | Béuis Go y’ elvan Keivov dvTIBpav KaKds. 

2 Cf. Sir E. Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors (Lon- 
don, 1918), 27, 38; A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth’ (Oxford, 1931), 
75; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff & B. Niese, Staat und Gesellschaft bei der 
Griechen und Rémer (Berlin, 1910), 70, 116. 

We may add in passing that the Republic, in which the doctrine of total obe- 


dience to the ideal state is promulgated, is concerned primarily with the search 
for justice in the individual soul, not in the state. 
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preparing us, Plato slips in, one might almost say, a completely new idea: 
cai otBeo8on Sei Kal paAAov Urreixev Kal Owrtrevev tratpifa yoAetrat- 
youoav 7) Tratépa, kal 7) Tre{Ge1v 7 Troteiv & Gv KeAewn, and a little 
below, Kai év TroAgua Kal év Sikaotnpiw Kal TravtayoU trointéov & av 
KeAEUT) f) TTOAIS Kal 4) Tratpis, 7 TrefBe1v AUTHY f TO Sikatov TépUKE 
Bidzeoban SE ov Soiov oUTE nTEpa oUTE TraTépa, TrOAU 5é ToUToov ETI 
fittov tiv tratpida. And Socrates has to agree, and Crito to give his 
assent too. 

This important qualification of the absolute duty of the citizen to 
obey, which is a new thing in the argument, making this duty, it seems, 
subject to his right to try to persuade the city, that is, his right to 
free speech, is then further elaborated: the citizen has this further right, 
as soon as he is adult and can see for himself whether the city’s ways 
appeal to him, to leave the city if he does not like them and, taking his 
property with him, go and live elsewhere, and none of the laws will 
hinder him (having the advantage in this over the citizen of the free 
world today, who has to ask ‘the authorities’ for a passport, and can in 
practice be prevented from migrating because he may not be allowed to 
take his property with him). 65 8’ &v Uydv trapapueivn, the Laws 
proceed, Opdsv Sv tTpdtrov tweis Tas Te Sikas Sixc&gopev Kal TaAAG Tihv 
TOA SioikoUpev, 5n Payev TOUTOV @poAoynkévar Epyw tiv & dv 
feis KeAeUaopev Troitjoeiv TaUTa, Kai Tov pt) Tre1bdyEVoV TPIX7] Pape 
&6ixeiv, STi Te yevvytais ovo tiv ov Treif_etai, Kal STI Tpopeton, Kai 
ém1 dpoAoytioas tiv treiceobai ote Treifeta oUTE Treffer TGs, ef Lh 
KOAGSs Ti TroioUpev, TPOTIBEVTIOV Tdv Kal OUK d&ypiws EmtattTévtTwv 
Troiciv & &v KeAevanpev, GAA’ Eqiévtwv Suoiv Odtepa, 7 TreiPeiy Has 7 
Toiv, ToUT@V oUdéTepa troici (51 e). How well Plato understood the 
virtue of good manners—ouK drypiws émitattovtwv ‘with no brutal 
dictation’, and oy UTrdo dvayxns SpoAoytoas Oude crratnGeis ov5E Ev 
OAlyw ypdveo d&varyKacbeis BouAcUcacbai (52); how well he avoids 
the sentimental argument so popular today, ‘Athens is the home of 
culture; let us not talk about her political failure’ (this he left to the 
flowery compliments of Hippias, Protag. 337 d), and shows so clearly 
the political aspect—év tpdtrov fuels Tas Te Sikas SiKdgopev (just what 
was always criticized in Athens) kal T&AAa tThv TOAW BS101KOUpev. 
There follows the argument keenly pointed at Socrates himself, that he 
of all men had no reason to complain; for he had not only not emigrated 
elsewhere, not to Sparta nor to Crete, for whose good government he 
had so often expressed admiration, but in all his fifty years of adult life 
had not even travelled, as other men do, but had stayed in Athens more 
than the maimed and the blind and the crippled: oUtw coi Siapepdvtws 
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T&v GAAwv ’AOnvaicov fipeokev 1) TrOAIs Te Kal teis of voyor (53 a), 
We could illustrate this by a simile which was later a favourite with 
Plato—from seafaring. Everyone on board must obey all lawful com. 
mands of the ship’s captain; he is master, and each member of the 
crew must do what he bids them; but any one of the crew may, on the 
termination of a voyage, decide that the ship ‘does not please him’, and 
leave it for another—it is only when he has signed a contract that he has 
agreed, Epy«, for its duration, to do whatever he is told. (Plato may 
well have learnt, on his journeys to Sicily and back, the importance of 
the master’s skill and authority, especially in a rough sea.) 

This whole passage in the Crito is remarkable not only for its emphasis 
on constitutional liberty—the right of the citizen to persuade a jury that 
he has not broken the law as has been alleged (Socrates, of course, did 
not accept that the verdict at his trial was a just one), and to persuade 
his countrymen that a law itself may need changing—and on freedom to 
go elsewhere if a man wishes—all of which is strictly irrelevant to 
his main theme, pndé &bikoWpevov Seiv &5ixciv—but because it is so 
warm-hearted in praise of Athens: ovx d&ypiws émitattévtwv and 
petaSdovtes ctravtoov dv oloi te Apev KaA@V coi Kai Tois GAAoIs Tr&oWw 
troAitais (51) recall the epitaphios of Pericles. Not only must it 
represent Socrates’ own deep feeling for his city, but, consciously or 
unconsciously, it points to Plato’s own later decision to live, and to set up 
his Academy, nowhere but in Athens. It was written not many years 
after Socrates’ death; and it contrasts strangely with the description of 
Athens at that time, written thirty years later in the seventh Epistle 
(325 5), and with the grudging admission in Politicus (302-3) that, ina 
corrupt world, a democratic city was not so bad a place to live in as an 
oligarchy or a tyranny. It is also in contrast, but in a different way, with 
the sympathetic mockery of democratic freedom that we find in the 
Republic. 

(In connexion with this belief that Socrates was preaching the duty of 
unqualified and complete obedience to the state, we should also note, 
though it is not from the Crito but from the Apology, his refusal to obey 
a direction to give up his 31tno1s and piAocopia—‘you may go free if 
you will do this’—because it would mean disobeying the god, and that 
would be worse than disobeying Athens (Apol. 28 e-30 6). He accepts 
that his choice may mean his death, that the state says in effect ‘your 
life or mine’; but he will not obey, just as Antigone would not.) 

The turn of the argument of the Laws from the general to the parti- 
cular and personal, the case of Socrates himself, takes us easily to the 
second division of this paper—the dramatic structure of the Crito. The 
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first five pages, down to the beginning of 46 5, © pide Kpitov, 1 tpobupia 
gov TOAAOU GEia, ei pet& Tivos SpdTHTOS ein, are pure drama; that is, 
not only the slight action at the opening, but the argument—the intel- 
lectual element, 1) Sicvoia, as Aristotle calls it in Poetics—is felt as well 
as argued. Intellectually, Crito’s arguments are of the highest—his 
suggestion that Socrates may be unwilling that his friends should run 
serious risks for his sake, and, more particularly, his penetrating ques- 
tion, ‘Are you sure you are not flagging, just giving up [pte tata 
goPoupevos ctroKans cauTov odoa, 45 5], or taking the easiest path, 
neglecting your duty [ov 5€ por Soxeis Ta Aqbupdtara aipeioban, 45 d], 
just drifting into martyrdom ?’—and they are put with all the eloquence 
that his brave and generous nature leads one to expect. It is an appeal; 
and Socrates is deeply touched, though not moved from his purpose by 
Crito’s enthusiasm. Excellently done, too, is Crito’s helpless admiration 
because Socrates does not mind, because he sleeps as calmly as ever, and 
his impatience when Socrates tells him his dream: ‘A ridiculous dream, 
Socrates.’ In the course of the argument proper there are two personal 
touches—the charming irony of totto trpds Gedv, & Kpitwv, ov Soxei 
KOAdS coi Aéyeobar; ou yap, doa ye TavOparreia, ExTds ef TOU pPEAAcIV 
émrofvijoKeiv avpiov, Kal oUK &v of TrapaKpovoi 1) TrapoUca cuppop& 
(46e), and the affectionate as Eya trepi TroAAOU TroioUpai treicas oe 
TOUTa TPaTTEIV, GAAG UT) GKovTos (48 e). But the most interesting part is 
that at the end, which contains another appeal to Socrates, from the 
Laws, one which is in its way as moving as Crito’s at the beginning: 
‘You will be false to yourself, Socrates, to all your past life [oUx oie1 
Goynuov paveiobar TO TOU Zuwxpdtous TrpG&yua; 53c], to your fine 
words (how you did put on airs at your trial, that you preferred death 
to exile!), running away like the commonest of slaves, in a paltry 
disguise—at your time of life, so greedy of life as though you had many 
years yet to live—in order to go to dine in Thessaly’ (53). It is no 
wonder—is it?—that Crito is reduced to silence; that when Socrates 
makes the Laws say to him, viv 5é 57) oUx éupeveis Tois GpoAoynpEvois; 
tav fwiv ye trei6n, © Zaxpartes’ Kal ov KaTayéAaoTos ye Eon ék Tis 
TrOAEws EEEAQCov (53 a) he, Crito, is in no mood to make the retort, ‘When 
you talk of making yourself ridiculous, Socrates, are you not thinking 
of the opinion of the many?” 

The dialogue, then, begins and ends with eloquent personal appeals 
which are felt as well as argued, which throw light on character, there- 
fore. But more than this: unlike all others of Plato’s dialogues, it con- 
tains action, Socrates’ refusal to attempt an escape. It is a pipnors 
Trpd€ecos (Poetics, 6. 49° 36); and by his refusal, his choice, he shows his 
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character: &€e1 5é 780s pév dv Dortrep EAEXOn Toit] pavepdv 6 Adyos jj 
1 TPGEIs Tpoaipeciv Tiva, yenoTov Se av xpnotiy (Poetics, 15. 54* 17). 
Before this Aristotle has thus distinguished character and thought in 
tragedy (6. 50> 8): oti 5é 7805 pév TO ToL1oUToOV 6 SnAoi Thy Trpoaipecwy, 
otroi& tis év ols OUK éoti SijAov 7 Tpocipeitai T Mevyei—Sidtrep ovK 
Exouotv T8os Tév Adyoov Ev ols pnd’ GAs Eotiv 6 Ti TrpoaipeEitan F qel- 
ye 6 Aéywv—Bidvoia Sé év ols drodeixvuouoi tT ds Eoti 7) ds ovK 
éotiv, 7) Ka@dAou Ti c&tropaivovtai. This would serve, for practical 
purposes, as a description of the two parts of the Crito, the logical and 
the dramatic. Socrates chooses what he shall do; he discusses the 
problem of his conduct in the middle part of the dialogue, which is 
pure Sicvoia; he also makes his choice, and what he chooses is not in 
fact T& PgbuLdTaTa, but To Sixaiov. It is possible that when Aristotle 
includes Socratic Adyot among the several kinds of pipnots (1. 47> 11), 
he had the Crito (as well as presumably some Adyot by other writers 
than Plato) in mind. 

But we may, with profit, go farther in illustrating part of Aristotle's 
theory of tragedy with the help of this dialogue, though not supposing 
for a moment that Aristotle had it this time in mind. One of the pas- 
sages in the Poetics which has given rise to a vast amount of controversy 
is that in c. 13 where Aristotle says that the best tragic hero is one not 
surpassing all men in virtue and goodness, but more like ourselves, 
whose action (his decision, tpoaipecis, to do one thing and not another) 
indeed causes the catastrophe—the change from happiness to unhappi- 
ness—but who does not meet with or cause this misfortune 51& Koxiav 
Kal pox@npiav, GAAG 81 Gpaptiav Tiv& (53* 7-10). This perplexes 
because we feel that even in those cases in which the ‘fault’ or ‘mistake’ 
as the cause of the disaster is quite clear, for example, that of Achilles 
in Homer, the hero would be better described as one not ‘like ourselves’, 
but far superior, of greater stature, both in his virtues (his courage, his 
swiftness of foot, his courtesy) and in his faults (his pride, his self- 
absorption, and his obstinacy: cf. 15. 54> 11); that, in fact, Aristotle was 
nearer the mark in the earlier passage (2. 48* 1-18) where he says that 
what distinguishes epic and tragedy from other forms of poetry, e.g. from 
comedy, is that in them characters are ‘better than ourselves’. But what 
he meant, in c. 13, was that there are men so good as to be altogether 
beyond the normal human range and so outside of tragedy; and he might 
have instanced Socrates, either the real man or the character in Plato, 
and have said, ‘that is why the dialogue Crito is not tragic, in my sense 
of the word, why it does not excite pity and fear, though it is pipnors 
trpagews otrovdSalas (6. 49° 24), ending in disaster, and the characters are 
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otrovdSaio1 and émieixeis’. Crito himself would be a proper character for 
a tragedy: he is generous, brave, loyal to the last degree, affectionate, 
very intelligent; above ordinary standards, but ‘like ourselves’ in that he 
is the kind of man we should all wish to be. Socrates is altogether 
different: though it is through his action, his choice, that the disaster 
happens, it cannot in any sense be said to happen 81’ Guaptiav tiva, 
and he himself does not regard it as a disaster. It is not only that for him 
only Td &Sixeiv would be disastrous, and that evil he escapes; it is that 
he is supremely indifferent to what all his friends are so anxious about 
that they can think of nothing else, and would take any possible action 
to prevent. He sleeps well, he jests about it easily, and, above all, he is 
profoundly convinced that death (especially, he said, at his age) was not 
necessarily a bad thing—we do not know: GAA& yap Sn Opa é&miévan, 
he had said in the dicastery, éuoi pév dcrro8avoupéven, Uiv 5& Biwcopevois: 
émétepor SE Tudv Eoyovtar érri Gueivov trpcyya, GSnAov travti TAT 
i} T 6. There is not only no trepitréterax but no tragic change for 
him, whether from happiness to misery, or any other. 

When Aristotle said (6. 50% 16) that ‘tragedy is essentially a representa- 
tion not of persons but of action and life, of happiness and unhappiness’, 
he was clearly not thinking of Plato’s Socrates in this dialogue. When 
he said that it is not tragic to see a good man (ToUs émeikeis GvSpas) 
pass from happiness to misery, because it does not arouse pity and fear, 
but is only repulsive, he meant just, for example, the killing, or the 
torturing, of a saint (‘a man not like ourselves’) by a thug—a play, that 
is, in which the killer is a thug and nothing else, not himself a tragic 
character, as Clytemnestra and Medea are, with, as a Christian might 
say, a soul to be saved like anyone else. This is important for the 
definition of tragedy, like so much else in the Poetics, though it can 
have no relation to the death of Socrates, who does not pass from 
happiness to misery. But the Crito is, I think, helpful in suggesting at 
least one meaning of the doctrine that a tragic hero must be good, but 
not of surpassing goodness—more like ourselves. 











THE METHODS OF THE GREEK 
PHYSIOGNOMISTS 


By A.MacC. ARMSTRONG 


HYSIOGNOMY (9uc10yvepovia), the systematic diagnosis of a 
man’s character from his bodily features, originated as a branch 
of Greek medicine. True, it had antecedents in Babylonia, but the 
Babylonian science was more concerned with the prediction of the 
vicissitudes of a man’s life than with deciphering his mental and moral 
qualities, and even deliverances dealing with such qualities were couched 
in the omen form.' Prophetic physiognomists or metoposcopi held their 
ground throughout classical antiquity, but it was recognized that there 
were two classes of physiognomist, the seers and the physicians.? The 
medical science of physiognomy was an attempt to extend the idea of 
treating a man’s visible conditions as signs or symptoms of his invisible 
state, and to produce a list of signs such that the mind’s construction 
could be inferred when it was not transparent. According to Galen’ 
this science was invented by Hippocrates himself, which is likely enough, 
for physiognomical observations occur in probably authentic Hippo- 
cratic treatises, and there seem to be none in earlier Greek authors. It 
was introduced into Athens about the time of Socrates, for the philo- 
sopher Antisthenes devoted a treatise to it,* and there was a story ofa 
visiting expert’s diagnosing Socrates as stupid and fond of women.5 
Our knowledge of the Greek science is mainly derived from three 
sources, conveniently assembled in R. Foerster’s Scriptores Physio- 
gnomonici, from which I take the paragraph numbers quoted below. The 
first consists of two treatises contained in the Aristotelian corpus. 
Although they are independent works, each with its own introduction, 
they have come down as though they comprised a single work; and in 
a way they are complementary, for the first deals very shortly with bodily 
features and their meanings and goes on to catalogue moral types and 
their signs, while the second deals more fully with the meanings of 
features and omits the catalogue of moral types. Whether these treatises 
are from the hand of the Stagirite himself is of little moment, for some- 
thing of the kind is required to explain the physiognomical statements 


™ C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East (London, 1948), 80. 
2 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21. 135. 3 Anim. mor. corp. temp. 7. 
4 Diog. Laert. vi. 16. 5 Cic. De Fato v. 10, Tusc. iv. 37. 
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and allusions in Aristotle’s undisputed works. The second main source 
consists of a group of versions of a treatise by Polemo, a celebrated 
rhetorician of the time of Hadrian. The original has perished, but there 
js an Arabic version (printed by Foerster together with a Latin trans- 
lation), an avowed paraphrase by Adamantius which is something of an 
abridgement, and another abridgement purporting to be the original. 
The third source is a Latin work, probably written by Apuleius,’ which 
is an avowed compilation from the works of ‘Loxus the physician, Aris- 
totle the philosopher, and Polemo the rhetorician’. The Aristotelian 
treatises demonstrate the fidelity of Apuleius, and he can therefore be 
used as a check on the versions of Polemo. Loxus probably belonged to 
the third century B.C.” 

If it is possible to count on the same feature, or at any rate the same 
complex of features, always meaning the same thing, minds and the 
bodies containing them must be in conformity—6pooy pov is the word 
used by Antisthenes.* Aristotle accounts for this conformity by the 
interaction of mind and body, while Loxus adopts a popular medical 
theory and attributes both mental and corporeal qualities to the constitu- 
tion of the blood. Aristotle, who criticizes his predecessors for using 
their methods singly, gives a brief indication of the three principal 
methods which is barely comprehensible without the fuller explanations 
of Apuleius. These methods may be called the expression method, the 
zoological method, and the racial method. 

The expression method consists of deriving signs of character from 
the expressions of the corresponding emotion. First you watch the 
expression on somebody’s face when he is feeling some emotion, e.g. 
being angry. Then when you notice someone who is not in a rage with 
a face like that of a man in a rage, you pronounce him irascible (Arist. 2; 
Apul. 9). Aristotle has three comments on this method: (a) people of 
very different mentality (51&voia) have the same expression, e.g. a brave 
man and an impudent one; (5) on occasion a man wears an expression 
that is out of character, for a gloomy person sometimes has a pleasant 
day and assumes a cheerful expression; (c) the scope of these observa- 
tions is extremely limited (Arist. 3). 

The zoological method starts from an impression of the general 
appearance‘ of the person under examination. The general appearance 

! Valentin Rose, Anecdota (Berlin, 1864-70), i. 72 ff. 

2 R. Foerster, Rhein. Mus. xliii (1888), 505-11. 3 Schol. Iliad, xxiii. 65. 

* The technical term for ‘general appearance’ is émtrpétreia, which has been 
a stumbling-block to translators and to Liddell & Scott, but Apuleius speaks 


expressly of omnis aspectus qui ex omni circumstantia et qualitate corporis accurrit, 
quem Graeci Emimpttreiav dicunt (45; cf. Adamantius B 1). 
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brings to mind a resemblance to some animal. Now a resemblance in 
body implies a resemblance in character, and whereas human beings 
study to shroud their defects, animals unconcernedly expose their whole 
character in its nakedness. Hence the apprehension of a corporeal 
resemblance to some animal provides a sure and easy way of detecting 
the disposition of a human being (Arist. 2; Apul. 9, 45, 132). For the 
purpose of the zoological method each species of animal is taken as 
having a fixed character, and differences between specimens are ignored, 
In the same way the difference between the sexes is typified, the male 
being taken as more courageous and honest than the female (Arist. 40; 
cf. Apul. 3~7). The general appearance gives an impression of a man’s 
or a woman’s body, from which is inferred a masculine or feminine 
disposition (Apul. 117). 

The zoological method can be illustrated by a couple of examples 
from Loxus, whose favourite method this was: 


The Ox is an animal with a big head, a broad forehead, big eyes, a wide 
mouth, a broad nose, large flanks, and a rather round belly. Men who are 
likened in appearance to this animal will be unteachable, lacking in practical 
wisdom, slothful in speech and action, rather slow, more fit to be ruled than 
to rule, but decent, honest, and courageous. 

The Tortoise is a sluggish, stupid, and greedy animal, which is no good to 
itself or to anyone else. Any woman likened in appearance to this animal is 
as follows: she has a short neck, a broad back, broad feet, and her face and 
particularly her cheeks wrinkled. This kind of woman is silly, ineffective, 
and ungrateful (Apul. 120). 


Apuleius mentions that such signs have sometimes to be read together. 
If, for instance, a person resembles both a horse and a monkey, this means 
that he combines the haughtiness of a horse with the malice of a monkey, 

Aristotle has two criticisms on the zoological method in its simple 
form: (a) nobody looks absolutely like an animal, but only like one to 
some extent; (5) animals have few features peculiar to themselves and 
many in common with other animals. If, then, a human being resembles 
some animal only in a feature common to several animals, why should 
he be more like one animal than another in character? For peculiar 
features ought to mean something peculiar and common features some- 
thing common. Hence the signs that are common are of no assistance 
to the physiognomist. On the other hand, if he collects the peculiar 
features of each animal, he cannot say what they mean. They ought to 
mean something peculiar, but none of the animals used by the physio- 
gnomist has a quality peculiar to itself. The lion has many a rival 
in its courage, and the hare countless companions in cowardice. The 
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consideration of each animal in isolation must therefore be abandoned. 
The proper procedure, when looking for the sign of some quality, is to 
collect all the animals with that quality and make sure that they do not 
all possess some other quality as well, for then there would be no saying 
to which quality the sign belonged. Only after finding a collection of 
animals which have one quality, and only one quality, in common, is it 
possible to pick out the sign.’ 

This rigorous method is not observed in the second of the two Aristo- 
telian treatises, where we find entries of the type ‘Red-heads are scoun- 
drels; derives from the fox’ (oi truppoi é&ryav TravoUpyo1 * d&vagépetat él 
Tas GAwtrekas). In the first treatise, however, a systematic study of the 
animal kingdom is presupposed by the evidence offered in support of 
the rule that soft hair means cowardice and rough hair courage. This 
rule is said to have been taken from all animals. The deer, the hare, 
and the sheep are the most cowardly and have the softest hair, while the 
lion and the wild boar are the bravest and have the roughest hair. The 
same thing can be seen in birds; for in general those with rough feathers 
are brave and those with soft ones are cowardly, and specifically this can 
be seen in quails and cocks. Likewise among the races of mankind 
northerners are brave and rough-haired while southerners are cowardly 
and soft-haired (Arist. 9). 

This brings us to the third main method, the racial method, which 
amounts to an application of the zoological method to human races and 
peoples. The physiognomist notices a resemblance of the individual to 
some racial type, the character of which is already known. He sees, for 
example, that this man looks like an Egyptian, and the Egyptians are 
clever, teachable, irresponsible, rash, and erotic, or that another man 
looks like a Thracian, and the Thracians are dishonest, lazy, and sottish 
(Arist. 2; Apul. 9). 

Polemo, who was to rank in the Islamic world as the physiognomist 
par excellence, provided a comprehensive list of signs dealing with the 
parts of the human body from head to foot, and also with gait, breath- 
ing, voice, and colour. He indicates, for instance, the defects signified 
by an over-developed chin, a little chin, a round chin, and two sorts of 
cleft chin, and lays down that a manly chin ought to be nearly square. 
The sole principle that emerges from the multitude of signs is the famous 
medical doctrine of the best condition being the mean between the 
extremes of excess and defect. The physiognomical mean is sometimes 
put not exactly in the middle but nearer one of the extremes (just as 


' Arist. Physiogn. 4, An. Pr. ii. 27. 
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Aristotle in his application of the doctrine to ethics placed the virtue of 
gentleness nearer the vice of submissiveness than the vice of irascibility), 
Thus a little mouth and a big mouth are both bad signs, but the best 
mouth is the one which is slightly larger than the pure mean, as is shown 
by the lion. The physiognomical mean is not the central point equi- 
distant from the extremes but is fixed according to the dictates of the 
general appearance, which brings to mind resemblances with animal 
types (Apul. 116 i/.). 

Both Loxus and Polemo ventured to employ their science to predict 
the future (Apul. 113), and Polemo claimed to have detected a lie from 
the speaker’s looks (Arabic version LXX). The tale was told! that 
Pythagoras had been accustomed to carry out a physiognomical examina- 
tion of all candidates for discipleship in order to assess their suitability. 
Physiognomy as a science—Galen uses the word 6ewpia and Porphyry 
the word émotnhyn—thus takes its place beside astrology, palmistry, 
phrenology, and much of what today passes under the name of psycho- 
logy, as a misguided effort to reduce human history to a natural science. 


? Aul. Gell. N.A. i. 9; Porph. Vita Pyth. 13. 
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SOME ESCAPES AND ESCAPERS IN THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


By c. M. H. MILLAR 


HE present vogue for prisoners’ escape stories gives rise quite 

naturally to an inquiry about the ancient world: has Greek and 
Roman history or literature any comparable stories to offer? One might 
expect their pages to be crowded with such stories; escapes are usually 
made in time of wars and tyrannies, of upheavals and rapid changes of 
fortune; and heaven knows there were enough of all these in the history 
of Greece and Rome. 

But, on the contrary, there are not many genuine escape stories to be 
found. Incidental allusions there are: Coiratadas, for instance, after 
surrendering when Byzantium was betrayed to Athens in 408 B.c., was 
brought to Athens, but while disembarking at Piraeus, he slipped away 
in the crowd and escaped to Decelea.! He is thus an early example of 
what is often stressed in ‘escape’ books, that in making a bid to get 
away, the sooner the better, and preferably on the journey to prison. 
Alcibiades did not wait either,? but when being recalled from Sicily to 
stand his trial went to ground at Thurii and could not be found. He 
was asked later if he dared not trust his native country, and replied, 
‘In everything else, yes; but in a matter of life and death, I would not 
trust even my mother, in case by mistake she threw in the black ball 
instead of the white.’ His estimate of the way the Athenians treated 
their generals was pretty just. Lysias also ‘seized time by the forelock’,? 
when he bolted from Damnippus and Theognis, during the Terror of 
403 B.C., without waiting to see if he could buy his freedom. He was in 
Damnippus’ house, and while his fate was being discussed, the front 
door was guarded; but fortune was kind, as Lysias knew that there was 
a back entrance, and the three doors leading to the street were all open. 
So he got to a shipowner’s house and the next night sailed to Megara. 

But it was not the fashion to write a detailed account of such adven- 
tures for their own sake; few in ancient literature were autobiographically 
inclined. There was also perhaps not the incentive for prisoners of war 
to escape; they were usually exchanged &vtjp &vt’ &vbpds* or ransomed by 
their city or friends,’ and would not often have long to wait in captivity. 


™ Xen. Hell. i. 3. 22. 2 Thuc. vi. 61, Plut. Alcib. 21, 22. 3 xii. 16. 
* Thuc. ii. 103, v. 3. 5 Lys. xii. 20, xix. 59, Hdt. v. 77, vi. 79. 
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Only when there were especially aggravating circumstances, such as at 
Syracuse, were Greek prisoners sold as slaves, and then presumably 
they would try to escape—as in fact many of the Athenian prisoners did, 
both at the time and later, taking refuge at Catane.' 

There must also have been countless attempts made by slaves, none 
of which, naturally, would find their way into writing. One has only to 
think of the twenty thousand—an almost incredible number—who 
escaped to Decelea,? or the Chian slaves who deserted to the Athenians.) 
The risks taken by slaves must have been immense, comparable in some 
ways to those of modern P.O.W.s, although the distance to freedom 
would seldom be so great, nor would the frontier present such a pro- 
blem. But it may well have been harder for a slave to pass himself of 
as a respectable member of society, and besides, his master was in hot 
pursuit, putting a price on his capture (odoTpa dvaxnpurteiv).t In 
the Protagoras’ Satyrus, an escaped slave, was caught at Oenoe near 
the border between Attica and Boeotia. 

Some escape stories had in themselves an historical importance, and 
hence are narrated in fuller detail. There was, for example, the escape 
from Plataea (which hardly comes within our scope, but is too notable 
to be passed without a mention); and the narrative of Themistocles’ 
flight, always just ahead of the Athenians and Spartans, from Argos 
to Corcyra and thence to the mainland opposite, where he took refuge 
as a suppliant with Admetus. The latter had no reason to be friendly 
to him, but he refused to hand him over, and gave him an escort to 
Pydna on the east coast. There Themistocles found a merchant vessel 
putting off for Ionia, and boarded it; but they were driven south bya 
storm to the station of the Athenian fleet blockading Naxos. Themi- 
stocles thereupon revealed his identity to the captain, and persuaded 
him partly by threats and partly by offers of money to ride out the gale 
for a day and a night in open water, and then they continued the voyage 
to Ephesus. There is some similarity between this attempt, nearly foiled 
by a storm, and a modern one described in Dare to be Free;® there the 
escapers put off from Mt. Athos to get to Imbros—neutral territory— 
but were driven back by a storm to their starting-point. They ultimately 
made the crossing to Asia Minor safely, landing some way south of 
Mytilene. 

Some of the basic methods of escape, as recounted in modern books, 
find their counterpart in ancient ones. To desert historical fact for the 
moment, the earliest and most classic escape yarn—that of Odysseus 
? Thue. vii. 85. ? Id. vii. 27. 3 Id. viii. go. * Xen. Mem. ii. 10. 1. 
5 310 ¢c. 6 By W. B. Thomas (Wingate, London, 1951). 
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from the Cyclops—seems to be reproduced, mutatis mutandis, in the 
story of the prisoner who escaped from a camp clinging to the under-side 
of a lorry, or even of the one who was taken out buried in the laundry- 
basket. (Apologies, xpié trétrov, for likening you to a lorry or a laundry- 
basket.) 

Tunnelling seems, oddly enough, to have been unusual as a method of 
escape. It was used rather in siege warfare, both to get into a city (e.g. 
Veii'), and also at Plataea to withdraw earth from the enemy’s mound.? 
But these were of course organized efforts by large numbers of men; 
escapers could not work like that, and often also the surface of the 
ground in Mediterranean countries is solid rock. Possibly the Syracusan 
prisoners in the Piraeus stone-quarries* tunnelled their way out; at all 
events they ‘dug through the rock’ and escaped to Decelea and Megara. 
A tunnel was useful also when Nequinum was being besieged by the 
Romans; two of the townsmen, whose houses adjoined the walls, tun- 
nelled their way out, and then introduced 300 Romans through the 
tunnel, thus effecting the capture of the city.* 

Many and varied were the shifts employed by ancient escapers. When 
the Romans were besieging Cales5 Marcus Fabius, a Roman prisoner, 
took advantage of the general relaxation of vigilance during a festa to 
break his bonds, fix a rope hastily to the battlements, and let himself 
down into the Roman camp. Herodotus tells two of his most outstanding 
stories round escapes, the stories of Democedes of Croton® and of the 
Egyptian thief who constantly outwitted Rhampsinitus.?7 Democedes 
was Darius’ physician, and was sent with fifteen Persian notables to spy 
out Greece for Darius. After viewing Greece, they came to Tarentum, 
where the king Aristophilides did Democedes a good turn by removing 
the rudders of the Persian ships and arresting the Persians; so Democedes 
was able to escape back to his home in Croton. The Persians pursued, 
but the people of Croton refused to give him up, and he became engaged 
to the daughter of Milo the athlete and presumably lived happily 
thereafter (provided he was spared the interference of his father whose 
sharp temper had originally made him go abroad). As for the Egyptian 
story, it is unique in escape stories and in the telling, and it would be 
asin to try to re-tell it. 

An admirable bluff was put over by Xenophanes, an ambassador from 
Philip of Macedon to Hannibal.* While going through Apulia, he fell 
into the Roman outposts and was brought to the praetor. There he 
coolly explained that he had been sent to negotiate an alliance with the 


t Livy v. 21. 2 Tue: 2, 76. 3 Xen. Hell. i. 2. 14. * Livy x. 10. 
5 Id. viii. 16. 6 iii. 134-7. 7 ii, 121. 8 Livy xxiii. 33-34. 
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Romans and had messages for the Senate. So the praetor made much 
of him, and sent him on his way, supplying an escort through the lines 
and all the needful information about the Roman and enemy positions, 
Xenophanes thus was enabled easily to do his business with Hannibal, 
On the return journey, he was accompanied by Carthaginian ambas- 
sadors from Hannibal to Philip, and all went well till they were on the 
sea between Italy and Greece. Then they were caught by the Roman 
fleet. Xenophanes tried the same bluff again: he had not been able, he 
said, to get to Rome because Campania was held by the enemy. But the 
foreign dress and appearance of the Carthaginians roused suspicion, and 
when they were questioned, the game was up. 

Escape stories would not be complete without the time-honoured 
dodge of changing clothes with someone else in prison. This was 
brought off, Plutarch tells us,! by some Etruscan half-breeds who had 
settled in Lacedaemon; they were rescued from a Spartan prison by their 
wives, who exchanged clothes with them and sent them out with their 
faces veiled. 

Women, in fact, more than once played a part in escapes, just as they 
did in recent years. H. E. Bates, in Escape—or Die, tells of a Canadian 
navigator who ‘charmed his Roman nurse until she looked the other way 
and he was able to walk serenely out of hospital and into the Vatican’. 
Something similar was achieved not once, but twice, by the prince of 
ancient escapers, Aristomenes, the hero of the Messenian war against 
Sparta. The story of his three escapes is told by Pausanias.? On the 
first occasion, when captured by Laconian women at a sanctuary of 
Demeter—they stunned him with their torches—he escaped the same 
night back to Messenia. ‘Archidamea, priestess of Demeter, was 
accused of having released him. She released him, not for a bribe, but 
because she had been in love with him before. The excuse she made was 
that Aristomenes had burned through the cords that bound him and 
so made his escape.’ 

Later, Aristomenes was captured by some Cretan bowmen whom the 
Spartans had hired; and while two of the bowmen went off to Sparta 
with the glad news, the others took Aristomenes to a farm in Messenia. 
‘Here there dwelt a girl with her mother, and she was an orphan, for 
her father was dead. On the night before the damsel had dreamed a 
dream: wolves brought a lion to the farm, and the lion was bound and 
without his claws, but she loosed the lion from his bonds, and found and 
gave him his claws; and thus it seemed in the vision that the wolves were 
torn in pieces by the lion. So when the Cretans brought in Aristomenes, 


1 Mor. 247 b. 2 iv. 17-19; quoted in Frazer’s translation. 
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the damsel perceived that the vision of the night was come true, and she 
inquired of her mother who he was. And being told, she was strength- 
ened in her mind, and looking at him steadfastly she understood that 
which she was bidden to do. So she helped the Cretans freely to wine, 
and when they were drunk she stole the dagger from him who slept 
most soundly, and severed the bonds which bound Aristomenes, and 
he taking the sword dispatched the men. This damsel was taken to 
wife by Gorgus, Aristomenes’ son. Thus Aristomenes repaid the damsel 
for saving him, for Gorgus was not yet eighteen years old when he 
married.’ 

His other escape—the second in chronological order—took place 
when he, with other Messenian prisoners, was thrown by the Spartans 
into an abyss reserved for the worst criminals. The rest of the Mes- 
senians were killed on the spot, but a god watched over Aristomenes on 
this as on other occasions. ‘When he reached the bottom of the chasm 
he lay down, and drawing his mantle about him awaited the death which 
he believed to be inevitable. But on the second day afterwards he heard 
a noise and uncovering his face, his eyes being now accustomed to the 
darkness, he perceived a fox battening on the corpses. Guessing that the 
beast had an entrance somewhere, he waited till it came near, and then 
caught it with one hand, and whenever it turned on him he held out his 
mantle to it with the other hand, and allowed the beast to bite it. Most 
of the way he ran with it as it ran, but in the very difficult places he was 
dragged by it. At last he spied a hole large enough for the fox, and 
light shining through it. When he let the fox go, it ran, I suppose, into 
its lair. But the hole was not large enough to let Aristomenes out, so he 
widened it with his hands and got safe home to Ira.’ 











ROMAN COGNOMINA 


By A. E. DOUGLAS 


HE question of cognomina tends to be over-simplified in the ele- 

mentary textbooks, where one meets such statements as: ‘Most 
Romans had three names . . . of which the third defines the familia 
within the gens.’ Such brevity is doubtless pedagogically convenient, 
but it has its dangers, particularly in respect of one of the most important 
periods in Roman history and literature, the late Republican; for there 
exceptions to this rule are so numerous and important as to make it 
almost meaningless. To demand greater accuracy in this matter is not 
mere pedantry; already a tradition is being established powerful enough 
to influence those whose business it is to know better, even leading, as 
I shall show later, to the misinterpretation of texts. 

Even such a work as the Oxford Classical Dictionary, to which one 
would like to be able to appeal on such a question as this—it is after all 
a purely factual one—gives an account so brief and evasive as to be 
certainly misleading. The relevant section of the article ‘Names’ runs 
as follows: ‘Romans of the regal and early Republican period probably 
bore two names. .. . But by c. 300 B.c. the custom prevailed in the highest 
orders of society of bearing three names, the praenomen, nomen or name 
of the gens, and cognomen or family name (e.g. ‘‘Marcus Tullius Cicero”). 
In the late Imperial age, the use of the nickname (signum) . . . led toa 
rapid decay of the traditional custom.’ This excerpt, so far from improv- 
ing on our elementary rule, is actually made more misleading by its 
deceptive appearance of greater exactness and detail. The truth is more 
complex, but not so complex as to defy accurate yet brief exposition, 


an example of which may be found in H. J. Rose’s Handbook of Latin 


Literature. I offer here a more detailed treatment of the question. 
Cognomina seem to have been originally adopted by the great patrician 
gentes, normally to have become hereditary, and so to have served to 
distinguish the familia within the gens. Plebeian practice varied: some- 
times patrician habits were copied by large and important gentes. It is 
noticeable that such large gentes, whether patrician or plebeian, in which 
the practice of bearing three names started early, tended to find by, say, 
the late second century B.c. that in order to distinguish individuals 
satisfactorily it was necessary to give fourth or even fifth names. Thus 


1 9. 19. 
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many of the Caecilii Metelli and Cornelii Lentuli are distinguished by 
such additional names as (Metellus) Pius, Celer, etc., and (Lentulus) 
Crus, Spinther, etc. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum is an example 
of five names from the second century. Such names were, of course, 
usually acquired in later life, not at birth. 

But while some plebeian gentes did thus follow the patrician custom, 
it is easily observable that several plebeian gentes used no cognomina at 
all, and that there were numerous others where the occasional ‘cogno- 
men’ is simply a personal nickname, which was not hereditary, and so 
did not serve to define a familia. These gentes include some of the highest 
social and political standing, so that we shall gain nothing by following 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary and inserting some such formula as ‘of 
high social standing’ after the word ‘Romans’ in our initial sample 
statement. 

We find no cognomina in Republican times used by bearers of the 
following plebeian names: Albucius, Coruncanius, Fufidius, Gallius, 
Gargonius, Granius, Mummius, Persius, Sertorius, and Turius. We 
can also trace, as has been suggested, a number of gentes in which the 
occurrence of an occasional cognomen reflects individual peculiarities. 
There was the jurist Sex. Aelius, nick-named Catus, ‘Subtle’, and 
another later Aelius called, as Suetonius tells us,' either Stilo because 
of his practice as a professional speech-writer, or Praeconinus from his 
father’s practice as praeco. Neither was complimentary. The practice of 
writing speeches for others to use was regarded with some suspicion. 
There was no need for a Roman defendant, as there was for a Greek, 
to deliver his own defence, and Cicero’s criticism? of Isocrates for writing 
speeches for others to deliver seems to arise from Roman rather than 
Greek attitudes. The profession of praeco could actually carry civic 
disabilities, as we learn from Cicero: ‘. . . quaesivi e Balbo . . . quid 
esset in lege. rescripsit eos qui facerent praeconium vetari esse in de- 
curionibus. . . .’3 And Horace in the course of his tribute to his father* 
shows that the occupation was a humble one: 

nec timuit sibi ne vitio quis verteret olim 
Si praeco parvas, aut, ut fuit ipse, coactor 
mercedes sequerer. . . . 


Similarly the ‘cognomen’ of Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, C. 
Antonius Hybrida, was merely an opprobrious nickname: as a rule the 
Antonii had no third name. Had Fannius, the consul of 161 B.c., an 
actual squint? At any rate, there is no evidence that his descendants 


1 Gramm. 3. 2 Brut. 48. 3 Fam. vi. 18. 1. 
* Sat. i. 6. 85-87. 5 See Pliny, H.N. viii. 79. 213. 
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inherited his cognomen of Strabo, or used any other. C. Laelius, the 
friend of Scipio Aemilianus, also acquired a personal nickname, Sapiens 
—according to Plutarch! more on account of his political caution than 
his philosophical and literary interests. An early ancestor of the Emperor 
Augustus was surnamed Rufus*—the only Octavius to bear a third name, 
Other examples of individuals who seem to have been unique in their 
gentes include Aquilius Gallus and Roscius Otho. Isolated occurrences 
of different cognomina within a gens are Manilius Crispus and Manilius 
Tusculus, and Sextius Pansa and Sextius Calvinus: again there is no 
trace of the hereditary principle. 

Furthermore our definition is defective in that it carries an unmis- 
takable implication that the ‘family’ names all date back to a remote past, 
like most modern surnames, and that their adoption is unlikely to fall 
within a normal historical purview. Possibly the Roman writers them- 
selves have done something to lend colour to the idea by attaching 
cognomina to early members of gentes which did not use them regularly 
till later. But whether or not such distortion has taken place, we are still 
left with enough evidence to show that many cognomina which became 
hereditary were first adopted in the first century B.c. 

For instance, the elder Pliny tells how a first-century Aufidius acquired 
the soubriquet of Lurco, ‘the Gourmand’, because he was the first 
Roman to fatten peacocks for the table.3 Whether or not his descendants 
inherited his culinary tastes we do not know, but the name stuck. How 
Cicero’s friend T. Pomponius acquired the name Atticus is familiar to 
everybody: this too was handed down. The orator Hortensius acquired 
for his family the cognomen Hortalus through his addiction to lavish 
gardens, where he spent the leisured retirement, which, Cicero dis- 
approvingly tells us, he preferred to the practice and maintenance of his 
oratorical gifts: ‘summum illud suum studium remisit . . . atque in 
omnium rerum abundantia voluit beatius, ut ipse putabat, remissius 
certe vivere.’* Other less distinguished names which are relevant here 
are those of Herennius Balbus, Fufius Calenus, and Titius Mutto; in 
each case the cognomen appears as a novelty in the first century and is 
carried on in the family thereafter. 

The examples adduced are taken at random and could of course be 
multiplied. They include some nonentities—and if our definitions 
ignored only these, we should have no complaint—but some are old 
and distinguished gentes who did not borrow the patrician custom, and 
others are rising Italian families who came into political and social 
prominence towards the close of the Republican period. Some of the 


1 Ti. Gracch. 8.4. 7 Suet. Aug.2.1. 3% H.N. x. 23.45. * Brut. 320. 
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new names may have been borrowed from those already in use without 
much attention to their literal meaning; certainly there are others given 
to individuals on account of peculiarities of character, occupation, 
physique, etc. Whether these were transmitted seems to have been a 
matter of chance or convenience. 

We now pass to a striking instance of how we may be led astray if we 
ignore the historical facts. It occurs in Prof. Hubbell’s recent Loeb 
edition of Cicero’s De Inventione. In this rhetorical handbook, the 
youthful Cicero at the appropriate point outlines the traditional doc- 
trines on the sources from which the orator may draw his arguments. 
Among these, as the remains of ancient oratory make us fully aware, are 
the personal characteristics and attributes of the orator’s clients or 
opponents. Even a man’s name, Cicero tells us, may be used to dis- 
credit him and give rise to suspicion. In elaborating this theme! he 
writes: ‘nam et de nomine nonnumquam aliquid suspicionis nascitur— 
nomen autem cum dicimus, cognomen quoque intellegatur oportet . . . 
—ut si dicamus idcirco aliquem Caldum vocari quod temerario et 
repentino consilio sit, aut si ea re hominibus Graecis imperitis verba 
dederit quod Clodius aut Caecilius aut Mutius vocaretur.’ In a footnote 
Prof. Hubbell outlines what I fear one must now call the ‘conventional’ 
view of Roman nomenclature and continues: “The name Caldus cited 
in the text may have had the significance given there when it was 
originally applied, but as such names were inherited for many genera- 
tions, the argumentative use here suggested would be sophistical. The 
“inexperienced” Greeks were probably misled by the reference to a 
Roman by his nomen instead of the cognomen, which in some cases was 
the more usual form.’ This last suggestion is unsatisfactory ; how does 
one create suspicion in the mind of a Greek by referring to a Roman by an 
unfamiliar name? Confusion, surely, is all that could be created. The 
clue to the meaning lies in rejecting the dogma that all cognomina ‘were 
inherited for many generations’. 

The passage in fact illustrates two applications of the same principle 
—the literal significance of Roman names and their possible exploitation 
in rhetorical argument. It means that Romans, and a fortiori Greeks, 
might be influenced by the meaning of a cognomen, but Greeks only 
(because of their ignorance of Roman ways—‘imperiti’) by the belief 
that the ancient nomina of Clodius, Caecilius, and Mutius alluded to the 
lameness, blindness, or dumbness of their bearers. The collocation of 
names which could all be supposed to derive from physical defects (as 
do so many cognomina) is manifestly not a coincidence. 


t Inv. ii. 9. 28. 
$871.1 F 
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Now this presupposes that in some instances there could be a genuine 
possibility in the minds of a Roman audience that a cognomen was not 
hereditary but referred to some characteristic of the individual under 
discussion, and we have already seen some independent evidence that 
this was indeed so, especially as early as the date of the De Inventione, 
not later than c. 85 B.C. 

It is incidentally a corollary that the use of the argument was not 
necessarily sophistical, though its effectiveness one would suppose with 
Quintilian, who alludes to it in the Jnstitutio Oratoria,! to have been 
limited. Quintilian shows how the argument could be validly employed, 
in such cases as Pompeius Magnus, and Laelius Sapiens. Most examples 
that are extant are intended to be humorous, like Cicero’s notorious puns 
on Verres, to which Quintilian alludes, and on Bulbus and Gutta. 

Greek nomenclature offered much less scope for the device, its use 
always being clearly sophistical. Aristotle discusses it in his Rhetoric? 
The examples he gives are mere word-plays on such names as Polus 
and Dracon, and the proper names Thrasybulus and Thrasymachus, 
which though adjectival in meaning, are not found in Greek as ordinary 
adjectives. The Greeks must have been intrigued rather than deceived 
by such devices, but may have found the Roman practice more confusing. 

In conclusion, it is to be noted that all that has been said applies to 
the Republican period. There are changes in the situation during the 
Principate. So Quintilian,? discussing as an example of the problems 
of definition the mode of defining a free man, writes: ‘propria liberi, 
quae nemo habet nisi liber, praenomen, nomen, cognomen, tribum. ..’; 
and Juvenal refers* to the tria nomina as the mark of a free-born Roman. 
Similarly Plutarch (homo Graecus imperitus!) shows uncalled-for surprise 
that the great Marius had only two names.5 Thus the superstition that 
a Roman at any rate ought to have three names is of considerable anti- 
quity. The development of this view, in company with the additional heresy 
that gentile names always end in -ius, accounts for the supposition that 
the full name of Augustus’ minister Maecenas was C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

But Maecenas is a perfectly good gentilicium of Etruscan origin—a fact 
already lost sight of by the time of Tacitus.® 


* ¥. 20. 31. 2 1400> 19. 3 Vi. 3. 7. +e. 197. 5 Marius 1. 
® Cf. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), 129, n. 4. 
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VIRGILS GARDEN OF FLOWERS AND 
HIS: PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


By T. J. HAARHOFF 


N his charming essay on ‘Jardins d’Humanité’' Pierre Grimal says 

that gardens are inseparable from the humanism of Europe; ‘the 
groves were God’s first temples’, wrote the poet Bryant; and there is 
abundant testimony to these statements in classical antiquity. Sir 
Archibald Geikie, who, like Sir D’Arcy Thompson, belonged to those 
grand old Scottish scientists who added to their science a deep human- 
ism, Geikie from whose books I learned geology forty years ago, wrote: 


From the infancy of mankind, trees have been regarded with mingled 
feelings of admiration and awe. The combined majesty and grace wherewith 
they tower above the soil that supports them ; their infinite variety of individual 
forms and colours, whether carrying their foliage all the year or at one season 
clothing themselves with tender leaf and blossom, at another flaming in the 
varied glories of autumn, and, thereafter, bare and leafless, stretching their 
giant arms and delicate branches to all the winds of heaven ; their immemorial 
age; their calm endurance and seeming defiance of the vicissitudes of time, in 
pathetic contrast to the short and troubled span of human life; their varied 
music under the changeful moods of the weather, from the faint whisper 
awakened by the gentlest breath of summer to the loud roar or moaning wail 
aroused by the fury of a wintry tempest ; the grateful shelter which under their 
canopy of leafy boughs they provide for man and beast; the endless services 
which they render to man’s daily life in their yield of timber or leaves or fruit 
—these features give to trees a high place among the charms and bounties 
wherewith Nature teems. 


Even Ovid, so often looked on as merely frivolous, though there is 
a serious side to him, speaks with Roman reverence of the old Italian 
forest : 

stat vetus et multos incaedua silva per annos: 
credibile est illi numen inesse loco. 


‘There stands an ancient grove, saved from the axe through long lapse 
of years. You could believe a deity dwelt in that spot.’ Fons sacer in 
medio—‘there is a sacred spring in the middle, and a cave with pendent 
rock, and on every side one hears the sweet plaintive note of the birds’. 


' Lettres d’Humanité, vi (1947). See also his Les ¥ardins romains (Paris, 


1944), with its exhaustive bibliography; and G. Soutar, Nature in Greek Poetry 
(London, 1939). 


* Amores, 3. 1. 1-4. 
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If you travel in Italy today you can recapture something of the Roman 
feeling for groves and forests. Go to the shady walks and beautiful 
fountains of the Villa d’Este in the Sabine Hills or to Lake Nenj, 
antiqua religione sacer (Nemi is just memus, ‘the grove’), with its wooded 
cliffs and solemn seclusion, and think of Virgil’s description of the grove 
at Caere: ‘Near Caere’s cold stream there stands a vast grove, widely 
revered with ancestral awe; on all sides curving hills enclose it and girdle 
the woodland with dark fir trees’ (Aen. viii. 597-9). This description 
follows immediately on a clamorous scene where the mothers on the wall 
follow with anxious eyes the horsemen galloping off to war with dactylic 
clatter— 

quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum— 


an illustration, incidentally, of the artistic principle of variation so skil- 
fully employed by Virgil. He has set himself to write a national epic 
with the technique of Homer, but in a spirit utterly different. He must 
describe battles, but his real love is nature and her simplicity, human 
beings in right relationship to Nature or the powers behind Nature. 
Just as when he describes the august forging of arms for Aeneas, gods, 
and heroes in martial array, he reveals his real interest in his picture of 
the peasant woman getting up early to her household duties: 


At the hour when a woman awakens the slumbering ashes of her fire, a 
woman on whom lies the burden to live by her distaff and the spinning of 
thread; of night-time she makes work-time, and keeps her maids working by 
lamp-light at their long-continued task, that she may preserve her honour for 
her husband and rear her little children. 


The Romans, children of the soil, in addressing whom Lucretius 
gives his magnificent description of the wonder-working earth (daedala 
tellus) putting forth her flowers, symbolizing her as alma Venus, would 
have felt the truth of those words of Geikie; and I think that every state- 
ment in it could be illustrated from Virgil. To take only one point, 
Geikie’s use of the word ‘tender’. Tennyson called Catullus the ten- 
derest of Roman poets; but the adjective belongs more fittingly to 
Virgil. Catullus was, mainly, the poet of passionate love, Virgil the 
poet of spiritual love. In his references to nature the words tener and 
mollis frequently recur; and you remember that Horace described his 
work as molle atque facetum—having tenderness and sensitive imagina- 
tion, lively brilliance. The word facetum comes from a root meaning 
‘to shine’, and is related to fax, a torch. 

In using the words mollis and tener of plants and flowers Virgil often 
infuses his own feeling into them: he lives the life of the thing he 
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describes and makes us share it too. This applies particularly to animals 
—we see the corn-grains and grasses through the eyes of the ants as 
monstrously huge obstacles, we see the battles of the bees as being no 
less important to them than human battles to Roman soldiers; but to 
some extent it applies also to plants and trees—somno mollior herba 
(Ecl. 7. 45), the grass is ‘softer than sleep’, reminding us of Tennyson’s 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. . . . 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 


The leaves of the acanthus are endowed by Virgil’s feeling with the 
word mollis (Ecl. 3. 45). He applies it frequently to the hyacinth. For 
Alexis the nymphs bring ‘lilies in heaped-up baskets’, and the fair 
Naiad, ‘plucking pale violets and poppy-heads, blends narcissus and the 
sweet-scented fennel-flower; then, twining them with cassia and other 
sweet herbs, sets off the soft hyacinth with the golden marigold’. ‘My 
own hands’, says Corydon, ‘will gather quinces, pale with tender down, 
and chestnuts which my Amaryllis loved. . . . Laurels too will I pluck, 
and their neighbour, the myrtle, for so arranged they blend a sweet 
fragrance’ (Ecl. 2. 45). 

A charming picture. We think of Milton’s flowers in Lycidas: 


Return Sicilian Muse, 
And call the Vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their Bels, and Flourets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low where the milde whispers use, 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks... . 
Throw hither all your quaint enameld eyes, 
That on the green terf suck the honied showres, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowres. 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Gessamine, 
The white Pink, and Pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing Violet. 
The Musk-rose, and the well attir’d Woodbine... . 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And Daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the Laureat Herse where Lycid lies. 


We all remember the lonely old man in the fourth book of the Georgics, 
who seems to have been a reformed pirate captured by Pompeius. He 
had been given a few acres of waste land near Tarentum, qua niger 
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umectat flaventia culta Galaesus (a lovely line), land useless for grazing, 
useless for ploughing; yet he turned it by skill and hard work into a 
flourishing garden, and he equalled in his spirit the wealth of kings and 
loaded his table with a banquet that he did not buy. ‘First was he in 
spring to pluck the rose and the apple in autumn; and when sullen 
winter was still bursting the rocks with cold and curbing the flow of the 
streams with ice, he was already culling the soft hyacinth’s bloom, chid- 
ing summer for its slowness and the spring winds for their delay. . . , 
Luxuriant were his lime-trees and his wild laurels [reading tinus]; and 
all the fruits his bounteous tree donned in early bloom, full as many it 
kept in the ripeness of autumn.’ And then he had skill in transplanting 
grown elms and pear-trees, and his plane-trees gave shade to those who 
drank their wine under its branches. Virgil wishes that he could have 
devoted a special book to gardens. He would have sung of the care 
needed to cultivate luxuriant flowers and the roses of Paestum (you can 
still see them if you go there), roses that bloom twice a year. ‘Nor should 
I have passed over in silence the late-blooming narcissus, or the bending 
acanthus, or the pale ivy, or the myrtles that love the shore.’ 

The Culex, which, in spite of the critics, is probably Virgilian, 
describes the shepherd building a monument for the ‘gnat’ which saved 
his life. ‘Here are to grow acanthus and the rose blushing with brilliant 
bloom and every sort of violet. Here are Spartan myrtle and hyacinths 
and here the crocus, grown in the fields of Cilicia, and the rising laurel, 
glory of Apollo. Here are oleander and lilies and rosemary cultivated in 
intimate gardens . . . and marigold and the gleam of ivy in pale clusters. 
... Here are amaranth ...and ever-blooming wild laurel. Here, too, 
the narcissus . . . and all the flowers that the Spring renews.’ Earlier in 
the poem Dawn is given her traditional Homeric epithet of ‘rosy’ 
(v. 404). 

In the Ciris, which is possibly Virgilian too, the poet associates the 
Muses with flowers—and our word ‘anthology’ continue: the tradition 
originally established by the epigrams known as the Greek Anthology, in 
which each poet was associated with a particular flower. ‘Divine Muses 

. at whose doors the hyacinths shed their blooms, or the sweetly 
blushing narcissus or the crocus blending with lilies and alternate mari- 
golds, while on your threshold roses lie brightly scattered. . . .’ (vv. 93- 
98). We have here a typical Virgilian enumeration; and the same phrase, 
suave rubens (v. 96), occurs again in regard to flowers in Ecl. 3. 63, while 
suave rubenti is used of the wonder-ram in Ecl. 4. 43, and suave rubentia 
of apples in Copa 19. 

In this poem the gay Syrian inn-keeper dances with her castanets, 
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possibly at Sorrento where they still dance the tarantella, inviting guests 
by telling of the garden-nooks and arbours, roses, flutes, lyres, and cool 
bowers of her inn. There is fresh wine too, just drawn from the jar sealed 
with pitch, and the babbling brook with its hoarse murmur. There are 
garlands of violet mixed with crocus and golden wreaths blended with 
brilliant roses (for the guests at dinner), and lilies which the water nymph 
has brought sprinkled from a virgin stream. Here Achelois is used of the 
water-nymph just as in Georgics i. g Achelota is used of water in general. 
Lavinia’s blush (Aen. xii. 69) is described by Virgil in a simile: ‘As when 
a man stains Indian ivory with crimson dye,.or as when white lilies 
blush when mixed with a mass of roses—such were the colours on the 
maiden’s face’; which is rather like Propertius when he says that the 
complexion of his lady is like rose-leaves floating in pure milk—utque 
rosae puro lacte natant folia. 

As you wander round the Pompeian rooms of the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples or consult Maiuri’s magnificent book on Roman painting, you 
are struck by the recurrent flower motifs often anticipating later artists. 
The naturalistic trend in Roman art stands in contrast to the humanistic 
classical Greek style. ‘Plants’, says Mrs. Strong, ‘appear in Greek art 
only to be conventionalized into architectural forms; in Roman art the 
love of natural form conquers the stylistic tendency ...in Roman art... 
the symbolic laurel, the oak, the olive were never conventionalized but 
showered their shapely leaves and fruit over every space artistically 
available.’ In the Ara Pacis we see the charming grace and faithful detail 
with which leaves, blossoms, fruit, and branches are arranged, and 
though modern critics might sneer at this as ‘photographic’ there is 
nevertheless the true impress of the Roman love of nature and the 
profusion of Virgil’s Saturnia tellus. 

At the birth of the divine child who, we remember, is to be a Prince 
of Peace and inaugurate a new age, the earth, his cradle, will pour forth 
sweet flowers, straggling ivy, and fox-glove everywhere, together with 
the smiling acanthus; and molli paulatim flavescet campus arista, the plain 
will grow golden by degrees with the gently-bending corn—the harmony 
of the line is well-suited to the theme. 

A haven of peace, Meliboeus thought, had been granted to Tityrus 
when his farm was restored after the confiscations. ‘Fortunate you are’, 
he says; ‘amid the streams you know, and the sacred springs, you will 
seek out the cooling shade. On this side, as before, along your neigh- 
bour’s boundary, the willow-hedge whose blossoms are sipped by bees 
of Hybla will soothe you to slumber with gentle murmur—and the 
turtle doves will not cease their moaning in the lofty elm.’ 
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How many echoes in literature have these lines left! I recall only 
Tennyson’s 


72 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 


with its significant m-sounds, as the s-sounds in Virgil are significant— 
saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro; and the fact that Hybla in 
Sicily was one of the famous centres for honey—think of Shakespeare's 
‘Rob the Hybla-bees and leave them honeyless’—while Hymettus at 
Athens was equally famous. Remember Milton: 


There flowrie hill Hymettus with the sound 
Of Bees industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing. 


How we sympathize with Virgil at the rude irruption of war into his 
domain of studious musing, his beloved bees, his tall beech-trees with 
their broken tops, his cottages with their curling smoke, and the 
lengthening shadows from the lofty mountains— 


maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 


It was like the blighting sirocco let into a fragrant garden ( floribus 
Austrum ...immisi). John Masson quotes Saint-Beuve: ‘This little domain 
of Virgil’s . . . between the hills and the marshes, with its coolness 
and its springs, its wide pools and its swans, its bees in the willow- 
hedge . . . we cry along with him in the same distress when he saw 
himself in peril of losing it.’ Barbarus has segetes .. . is a barbarian 
soldier to desecrate the peace of the Muses? 

Virgil applies mollis to the violet not, one feels, in a material sense 
alone. 


pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso (Eel. 5. 38)— 


instead of the tender violet and the bright narcissus that Virgil loves, 
there spring up weeds and thistles that are sterile and unbeautiful; a 
symbol, in the Georgics, of the neglect of agriculture due to civil war. 
In his deep feeling for the death of the youthful Pallas, one of the inno- 
cent victims of war, he applies the same epithet to the violet: 


Here they lay the youth aloft on his rustic couch like some flower that a 
maiden has culled, whether it be of the tender violet or the drooping hyacinth, 
from which its brilliance and grace have not yet faded (Aen. xi. 67-70). 
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So, too, the death of the young soldier Euryalus, who makes the 
night-expedition with his friend, is described in terms of flowers. He 
rolls over in death: ‘on his lovely limbs flows the blood; his neck droops 
and sinks on his shoulder; as when a brilliant flower, struck down by 
the plough-share, sinks and dies, or poppies on tired stems droop their 
heads when perchance a shower of rain has fallen and weighed them 
down’ (Aen. ix. 433-7). 

In the sixth Eclogue we meet the jolly old follower of Bacchus, who 
yet has the inspiration to tell a charming tale, he whom ‘the laughing 
shepherds bound with flowers’, as Tennyson puts it. There he lay 
asleep with his tankard hanging by its well-worn handle, his garland 
slipped from his head. And Aegle helps to bind him, Aegle, Naitadum 
pulcherrima, the fairest of the water-nymphs. And in the course of his 
story Silenus too refers to the soft hyacinths, though here mainly, one 
feels, in an objective sense. 

But garlands remind us of the charming picture of Silvia hanging 
flowers on the horns of her stag—the accidental killing of which Virgil 
makes the spark that kindles the spirit of war. This stag was of wondrous 
beauty, adorned with great antlers and tamed by the royal maiden Silvia. 
She used to twine his horns with soft garlands (Virgil uses mollis again, 
and we feel that something of Silvia’s love enters into the epithet), and 
she would comb his coat and wash him in the crystal fountain. He, 
returning her love, would roam the woods and come back of his own 
accord to her home every night (Aen. vii. 483-92). 

Here we might pause to recall the use of garlands by the Romans. 
They were universally accepted as tokens of sympathy in joy and in 
sorrow from the earliest times. But among the Romans flowers played 
a particularly important part. They were used in a great many religious 
services. Horace offers the fountain of Bandusia ‘sweet wine, not with- 
out flowers’, but, unfortunately, also the primitive blood-sacrifice. Yet 
to Phidyle, the simple country maiden, he says that if the heart is pure 
(I accept the scholiasts’ interpretation of immumnis) the gods do not want 
costly victims; they will be content if she garlands their tiny images 
with rosemary and brittle myrtle; they will be appeased by holy meal 
and crackling salt. 

The Lares in the little family shrine were garlanded with flowers on 
festive days. “To garlands woven from meadow flowers’, says Ovid 
(Fasti, i. 345), ‘he who could add violets was accounted rich’ in the early 
days of Rome; and he adds that imported spices and blood sacrifices 
came at a later stage, when, he implies, society had degenerated. 

As the reward at the Olympic Games was a crown of wild olive, so of 
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all the Roman military garlands the one hardest to gain, the corona 
obsidionalis, was made of grass or wild flowers. The corona civica, the 
equivalent of a Victoria Cross, was made of oak leaves; the corona 
triumphalis of laurel. Chaplets were the equivalent of evening dress at 
meals. They were made of ivy, myrtle, parsley, or flowers. Horace 
objected to the elaborate fashion of stitching flowers on strips of linden 
bark. We see his little slave at the end of the first book of the Odes 
bringing an Oriental wreath, perhaps a token of congratulation from a 
friend; and Horace pleads for simplicity in the old Roman fashion, as 
Virgil did, as Lucretius had done: 


No Persian cumber, boy, for me; 
I hate your garlands linden-plaited ; 
Leave winter’s rose where on the tree 
It hangs belated. 
Wreathe me plain myrtle; never think 
Plain myrtle can be wear unfitting, 
Yours as you wait, mine as I drink, 
In vine-bower sitting. 
(Conington ; adapted.) 
Inviting Phyllis to dinner Horace says: 


Here is a cask of Alban, more 
Than nine years old; here grows for you 
Green parsley, Phyllis, and good store 
Of ivy too— 
Wreathed ivy suits your hair, you know. 
(Odes, iv. 11. 1-4, trans. Conington.) 


You will remember the vulgar newly-rich Trimalchio in Petronius’ 
satire. His slaves bind the legs and ankles of the guests with garlands and 
pour perfumes on them. How Horace and Virgil would have detested 
him! 

Particularly in request at Rome were violets, lilies, and especially 
roses. Martial refers to dinner-time as ‘the hour when the rose reigns’.' 
Even the dour Cato advises the growing in private gardens of material 
for garlands. In spite of the fertility of Italy flowers were imported from 
Egypt, and brought to Rome from neighbouring towns, to the garland- 
makers, whose products sometimes transformed the streets into a blaze 
of colour, such as you still see in the Piazza di Spagna today. 

In the earlier Republic it was a social offence to wear your garland 
during the day-time in public. It was as bad as Gilbert’s aesthete: you 
will shine in the high aesthetic line, ‘if you walk down Piccadilly with a 
+ x. 19. 30. 
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poppy or a lily in your medieval hand’. And as with us, flowers were 
used at funerals. Tibullus mourns for a young girl—et madefacta meis 
serta feram lacrimis, ‘wreaths will I bring bedewed with tears I shed’; 
and we remember Virgil on the death of the young Marcellus: 


Give lilies with lavish hand, let me scatter bright blossoms; with these 
heaped-up gifts at any rate let me deck the spirit of my descendant, and fulfil 
an unavailing service. 


So Aeneas at the commemoration of his father’s death in Sicily, after 
sacrifice and libation, purpureos iacit flores, scatters bright-coloured 
flowers. 

In the third Eclogue Menalcas says, “Tell me in what land flowers 
grow with names of kings inscribed on them.’ The answer is the hya- 
cinth, on which the markings look like a capital A, standing for Aias who 
could be classed as a Homeric king, or a capital Y, the first letter of 
‘Yéxiv6os. H. J. Rose, like Salmasius and Sprengel, thinks the flower 
was our iris, on which the slender lines sloping into one another could be 
taken for either a Greek A or Y or Al Al, a cry of lament for Hyacinthus. 

As food for bees Virgil mentions a mysterious flower which farmers 
called amellus. It was not known to Columella and not found in southern 
Italy. But it was apparently quite common in northern Italy, and in 
Italian its modern name is still amello or astro; it seems to correspond to 
our Michaelmas daisy. ‘Often with its woven garlands’, says Virgil, 
‘have the god’s altars been decked.’ The flower consists of disk-flowers 
which are yellow ( flos ipse) and ray-flowers or petals (folia), of which 
Virgil says purple shines under dark violet, by which he seems to indi- 
cate a particular shade of violet. 

The Virgilian pity—sunt lacrimae rerum—humanizes the life of nature. 
Orpheus is torn to pieces not because of the opposition of two gods, as 
in the current account, but because of the jealousy of the Thracian 
women; the divine child of the fourth Eclogue is given concrete human 
shape. Virgil’s pity for animals comes out again and again: even in the 
case of the hated, marauding wolves, he recalls the fact that they rob in 
order to feed their cubs. In the first Eclogue he expresses pity for the 
goat that has to leave her newly-born kids on the flint rock (a, silice in 
nuda ...). In the third Georgic he makes us sympathize with the ox 
whose mate has been stricken with the plague. And so too he links our 
feelings with the life of plants and flowers. The very trees call Tityrus 
back to comfort Amaryllis (Ecl. i. 38), and weep for Gallus as he pines 
with unrequited love: illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae, ‘for him 
wept even laurels, and tamarisks wept for him’. Virgil has what Bignone 
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in his L’epigramma greco calls dolcezza dolente, and Wight Duff a 
‘tender melancholy’. ‘Nella lirica di Orazio’, says Pasquali in his book 
on Horace, ‘acqua, alberi, bestie sono elementi decorativi; nelle Georgiche, 
forze vive e creature fornito del senso.’ 

Virgil makes us feel the grim grip of winter and then, as spring 
approaches, puts us in the position of the plants that now dare, in safety, 
to trust themselves to face the new season’s sun, and of the vine-tendrils 
that no longer fear the storm-winds but thrust forth their buds and unfold 
their leaves. The moisture of springtime is called tener, and the plants 
are res tenerae that could not endure this world’s hardship, did not a 
season of rest come between the times of heat and cold and did not the 
graciousness (indulgentia) of heaven await the earth (Georgics, i. 324 ff), 
At the back of the ordered seasons, too, there is Virgilian love, 

But man must work hard. Work is something noble, not mere hard 
necessity as in Hesiod. The path of the farmer was made hard to stimu- 
late his inventiveness and strengthen his character. If he is slack, there 
is retrogression. ‘It is a law of destiny’, says Virgil, ‘that all things incline 
towards the worse and slip and fall back; just as when a man who rows 
his boat against the current with great difficulty, chances to relax his 
arms—see, headlong the stream sweeps him away as it rushes on.’ The 
beauty of the flowers, the charm of the fields—yes, but also unremitting 
toil in co-operation with Providence. Perhaps we may at this point re- 
member (humour is part of humanism) the story of the minister who 
congratulated the peasant on making a success of an unpromising piece 
of land, remarking, “You see, brother, what we can do when we take the 
Lord as our partner.’ Whereupon the peasant replied, ‘Yes, Dominee, 
but you should have seen this piece of land when the Lord had it all to 
himself.’ 

What is behind Virgil’s concern with the farmers? There is the 
request of Maecenas, who wanted to remedy the chaos of Roman agri- 
culture. But there is also Virgil’s own love of the land, and his desire 
to help the farmer. Mecum miseratus agrestes, he says at the beginning 
of his task—“‘pitying the farmer, even as I do’. But his poem could never 
have been great poetry if it had remained didactic on the level of the 
farmer’s daily life. He sees the farmer as part of a universal principle, 
and nature as a single living organism. The farmers are fortunate sua 
st bona norint, if they knew the blessings that are theirs—an unfulfilled 
condition. The ordinary rustic cannot appreciate the poet’s approach 
to Nature. ‘An unlettered people’, T. R. Glover wrote, ‘is seldom much 
affected by scenery; to feel the charm and the sublimity of a natural 
scene implies more reflection than they can readily achieve. And again, 
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a people keenly absorbed in political or commercial life is apt to be 
interested in man to the exclusion of nature. This explains the inatten- 
tion of Homer to landscape [perhaps he should rather have said 
“flowers” |] as compared with later Greek writers and with Virgil.’ 
Attention is drawn to this passage by Anna Gesina Blonk, to whose 
thesis, Vergilius en het Landschap (Groningen, 1947), I pay a warm 
tribute. 

Virgil had been fascinated during his university years by the attrac- 
tive teaching of Siro, the Epicurean. He had read the great poem of 
Lucretius, which enshrined in majestic verse the attempt to banish the 
fear of death by the materialistic theory of the atoms. Life lasted only 
while the atoms held together; on their dissociation at death the organism 
ceased to exist and the atoms went on to form new combinations, and so 
life went on. But precisely how the atoms, meeting fortuitously and as 
the result of an arbitrary swerve in their downward course, could pro- 
duce life, the Epicureans never explained. They believed that life was 
continued in different forms, and that each physical being represented 
a new beginning, made up of atoms that previously had belonged to 
other beings. 

When Virgil referred to the anima mundi of the Stoics he meant 
something different. The basis of life was aether, the fiery substance 
that surrounded the universe and fed the heavenly bodies. ‘Some have 
taught’, he says, ‘that the bees have received a share of the Divine Mind 
and have drunk in the aetherial element. For God, they say, pervades 
all things, earth and the expanse of ocean and high heaven. From Him 
cattle and herds, men, and every kind of wild beast, derive each at birth 
the subtle essence of life; and to Him, we must realize, all return and 
are restored on dissolution; and for death there is no room, but alive 
they fly to join the starry host [i.e. aether, the immortal part, is restored 
to aether] and mount up to the heavens above’ (Georgics, iv. 220~7). 
We note that on dissolution they fly living (viva) to the higher regions; 
that is the difference—to the Epicurean the atoms are dead on dissolu- 
tion. ‘For death there is no room’, says Virgil: death alone is everlasting, 
said Lucretius. 

But the Stoic interpretation of the fiery element that is the basis of 
life, if taken in conjunction with the whirling of atoms in a solid body, 
bears some resemblance to modern theory; and I believe it was under- 
stood by Heraclitus, who related physical phenomena to thought and 
spirit, thus attempting the task that the Nobel Prize winner Erwin 
Schrédinger considers the most pressing problem of our time.' The 

1 Nature and the Greeks (Cambridge, 1954). 
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Stoics therefore thought of a divine element, perhaps in electrical form, 
that survived the physical organism. But they did not postulate indi- 
vidual survival. 

Virgil, attracted though he was by the Epicurean humanism—“‘friend- 
ship goes dancing round the world’, said Epicurus—and impressed 
though he was by the poetry of Lucretius and the charm of Siro, never- 
theless came to reject the Epicurean doctrine of chance and the Epi- 
curean doctrine of materialism. In the Catalepton, which I accept as 
his youthful work, he wants to be a philosopher like Lucretius, a rhetori- 
cian not at all, and a poet occasionally. In the second book of the Georgics 
he has a pointed reference to Lucretius; he admires him as a philosopher- 
scientist, but is no longer sure that he can follow his example. If not, 
he will be a humble poet of nature; and his lyrical outburst on the 
beauties of nature shows where his heart is. In the fourth book he has 
the passage about the anima mundi, which indicates a departure from 
strict Epicurean doctrines. From the Stoics too he accepted the idea of 
Providence as opposed to Epicurean Chance. The All-Father has made 
the farmer’s life hard for a purpose—to develop his character and his 
inventiveness. When Aeneas reviews his fortunes in Sicily he says of 
what has happened, haud equidem sine mente, reor, sine numine divum, 
‘not methinks without the purpose and the will of the gods’; and 
the whole structure of the Aeneid rests on the fulfilment of a destiny, 
however obscure it may be at times. 


All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 


He accepts the Olympian gods of Homer for artistic purposes, but he 
never degrades them as Homer does. Nor does he make them ideals of 
goodness, though he follows the Stoic tendency to equate Jupiter with 
Providence—a monotheistic conception. Juno is often mean and mali- 
cious, and at the very beginning, as he recounts the divine acts of 
vengeance, he asks, wondering, tantaene animis caelestibus irae? —‘Can 
spirits, if they are divine, feel such violent anger ?” 

But now he undergoes a conversion. He accepts Platonism, with its 
roots far back in the past—a tradition compared with which Jupiter and 
his commando are recent inventions. It is here that we must look for 
the deeper religious thought of the ancients, tracing it perhaps from 
Egypt and, in varying degrees, through Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Pindar, 
Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Augustine, and the Christian Fathers. 

In Homer the real man is the physical organism; to Virgil the reality 
lies beyond the physical life. In Homer there seems to be no universal 
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law of cause and effect—the sinners who are punished are people who 
have offended the gods, not those who have injured their fellow men, 
while the qualification for blessedness seems to depend on having the 
right connexions. Menelaus is admitted because Helen is the daughter 
of Zeus. But in Virgil, quisque suos patimur manes—we each suffer our 
own spiritual doom; you reap what you sow, as the farmer does; and 
progress towards happiness depends on service given to your fellow man. 

Virgil believes that in mankind there is an immortal part that must 
grow and develop as plants develop in Nature. Through various cycles 
of existence the development goes on without end, reaching ever higher. 
As a Platonist he would, I think, have felt the same about animals. In 
the half-comic poem, the Culex, belonging to his youth, even the gnat 
survives in the spirit world. In Elysium there are horses. He says of the 
heroes, ‘the self-same pride in chariot and arms that was theirs on earth, 
the self-same care in keeping their steeds in good condition, attends 
them’. In regard to trees and flowers there was the ancient belief that 
a divine being inhabited the material organism—a belief widespread in 
certain societies today, and perhaps not so absurd as it seems. There was 
the Platonic view that even a table had an ideal counterpart in the world 
beyond the senses. All the more would this be true of flowers and trees 
and plants for Virgil, who so freely endows them with human qualities. 

Let us remember Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who did what few 
professors of Greek have done: she read through the whole of Plato in 
the original, and her Battle of Marathon, written at the age of ten, con- 
tains more learning than most of our students have after the B.A. degree. 
She was greatly influenced by Plato. Aurora Leigh, her most mature 
poem, is full of Platonism. She wishes that man could feel 


The spiritual significance burn through 
The hieroglyphic of material shows, 


and she says: 


. .. every natural flower which grows on earth 
Implies a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial, archetypal. 


This, I think, would have been Virgil’s view of nature, though he never 
says so explicitly. 
Without the spiritual, observe, 
The natural’s impossible— 


so wrote E. B. B. Such was Plato’s view; and Virgil, I believe, looked 
on the material world as an expression of the Divine. Such was General 
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Smuts’s view, in spite of what we read in his book on Holism. But also, 
said E. B. B., 
Without sensuous, spiritual 
Is inappreciable. 


Both must be observed and developed into a harmony; and with this 
Virgil would have agreed. 

Virgil believes that the living spirit in nature can influence the restless 
heart of man. Like Rousseau he thinks that man has made chains for 
himself by becoming estranged from nature. You remember the Roman 
noble in Lucretius who has no inner harmony, fleeing from himself, 
But caelum non animum, said Horace, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The bored aristocrat (Matthew Arnold has pictured him) drives his 
nags in headlong haste to his country-house, and on reaching his man- 
sion suddenly yawns— 


In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 

He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian Way. 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
He crown’d his head with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 

The impracticable hours. 


He hates himself because he is a sick man and knows not the cause of his 
complaint. Virgil pictures the fevered life in Rome and the unrest 
caused by the too sudden influx of gold, and feels that contact with 
nature can restore stability. Wordsworth wrote, 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the ages can; 


and Tennyson, 


Flower in a crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is; 
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and there are 


Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth.... 


. .. visions of the hills 
And Souls of lonely places. 


Lucretius, said Virgil, is blessed as the philosopher and scientist who 
won knowledge of the laws of nature (though, as he grew older, I think 
Virgil sensed the anti-Lucretius in Lucretius about which M. Patin has 
written); and yet 


fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestes. 


Virgil is comparing two kinds of knowledge: that of the scientist depend- 
ing on precisely formulated learning, and the intuitive wisdom, likewise 
based on law, that can come from close contact with Nature—at secura 
quies et nescia fallere vita, a restfulness free from anxiety, a life relieved 
of disappointment. 

To live congruenter Naturae was a Stoic tenet. There is a deep sim- 
plicity and beauty in Nature. But there is also cruelty. Nature is red 
in tooth and claw. To Virgil this element of disharmony has been made 
by man. Ovid notes that the earliest Roman sacrifices were not blood 
sacrifices: these originated with the vengeance exacted by the Olympian 
gods, whose divinity he implicitly criticizes. Thus Bacchus wanted the 
goat sacrificed because he ate the vines, and Ceres the pig because he 
destroyed her crops. But the ox, asks Ovid, and you, peaceful sheep, 
what was your sin? The older Roman view was that the ox was the 
helper of man and must not be killed; and in his reference to the Golden 
Age Virgil notes that it was only with the advent of a wicked generation 
(impia, the word he repeatedly uses to indicate the disasters, moral and 
material, of the civil wars) that the ox was slaughtered. And then it was, 
when man had forgotten how to hold property in common without 
strife, and had become a prey to restless ambition and obsessed with 
greed and the race for wealth, that weapons were manufactured and the 
bugle called men to battle. And so war came with all its tragedies. 

There had been a lapse from the age of innocence, when Justice still 
lived among men—Justice that lingered longest among those who lived 
in harmony with nature. Many of the old Roman traditions that formed 
the basis of the sterling character admired by the Greek Polybius had 
been corrupted or destroyed, and sometimes remained impaired even 
after the Augustan reconstruction. 

Virgil feels that only by a spiritual effort and hard work can they be 


3871.1 G 
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restored; and so he tries to build a bridge between nature, as the expres. 
sion of the divine, and that divine harmony for which mankind is stil] 
yearning—stabant orantes, there they stood with a prayer upon their 
lips, 


tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore, 


stretching out hands of longing to cross the river that separates the two 
worlds. 


(Note: I have, with some modifications, used the Loeb translation by Fair- 
clough for the Virgilian passages.) 
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THE NEGLIGENT HISTORIAN: 
‘HOWLERS’ IN LIVY 


By P. G. WALSH 


HE Ab Vrbe Condita of Livy has been on many counts justly criti- 

cized as defective. The inaccuracy of his battle accounts, the 
vagueness of his geography, the occasional confusion caused by his 
failure to reconcile divergent accounts in his sources, the distortion of 
history through the excessive partiality shown to one or other of his 
‘heroes’, and in general the highly rhetorical nature not only of his 
speeches but also of his dramatic narrations, which inevitably causes 
distortion—all these are formidable and justifiable criticisms. Some of 
these faults are, of course, attributable to the conventions of rhetorical 
history initiated by Isocrates,! which dominated Roman historiography. 
Others have their cause in the fact that Livy was a book-scholar pure and 
simple; he seems not to have understood fully the tactics employed on 
the battlefield or the manifold devices used in sieges, nor to have visited 
many of the sites he describes. Now it is essential to expose these limita- 
tions, but in a sense it is unfair to condemn Livy for them, since they 
arise from human defects which would have required a heroic determina- 
tion to repair. 

It is, however, a very different matter if we discover that Livy has 
been negligent in the reading of the sources. In the fourth decade of the 
Ab Vrbe Conditu, Livy follows Polybius, and Polybius alone, in almost 
the whole of his description of the Roman activities in Greece and Asia 
Minor between the years 200 and 180 B.c. Fortunately some sections of 
the account of Polybius treating of these operations are extant, and thus 
in these passages a systematic comparison is possible between Livy and 
his source. One of the most intriguing by-products of such a comparison 
is the illuminating realization that in two books (xxxiii and xxxviii) no 
less than six mistranslations have been made, three in each book. It is 
an interesting speculation whether the concentration of mistakes in these 
books (I have discovered none elsewhere) can be attributed to an occasional 
bout of mental fatigue, or whether the loss of the full account of Poly- 
bius has saved Livy from other and perhaps more damning revelations. 


; ’ A fully referenced account of the growth and aims of the school of rhetorical 
history can be found in J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism 
(London, 1931), pp. 491 ff. 
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The six errors made fall into three categories. On three occasions 
there is a mistranslation of a single word or phrase; in two passages the 
meaning of a sentence is misunderstood; and one mistake made con- 
cerns a geographical location. 

In xxi. 27-28 Polybius describes the Roman siege of the Aetolians in 
the town of Ambracia in 189 B.c. After an unsuccessful attack by direct 
means, the Romans decided to dig a subterranean tunnel, but the Aeto- 
lians discovered this, and having located the position of the Roman 
miners they dug a trench from the inside and confronted the enemy, 
Polybius describes the ensuing engagement as follows: 

Kai Td pév TIPGToVv Eucyovto Tais capicoais U1rd yijv Etrel 8” OUSEv FSWvavto 
wéya troiiv Sik TS TrPOBAGAAECHa1 GupeoUs Kal yéppa trpd aTdv cupdrepo, 
K.T.A. (xxi. 28. 11). 

‘First they fought below the surface with pikes; but when they did not 
achieve anything worth while, because both groups thrust out shields and 
wattle-curtains in front of their bodies . . .’, etc. 

Livy’s account is as follows: 

ibi commissis operibus, cum e fossa in cuniculum pateret iter, primo ipsis 
ferramentis, quibus in opere usi erant, deinde celeriter armati etiam subeuntes 
occultam sub terra ediderunt pugnam ; segnior deinde ea facta est intersaepi- 
entibus cuniculum, ubi vellent, nunc ciliciis praetentis, nunc foribus raptim 
obiectis (xxxviii. 7. 10). 

Livy describes the scene more dramatically, with his customary tech- 
nique of ‘stages’. First they fought with their mining-tools (a fictitious 
but imaginative addition); then armed men entered and fought it out 
(Livy presumably does not believe that the miners would be carrying 
pikes); ‘then the fight became more sluggish since they blocked the tun- 
nel at the desired moment, now by stretching across curtains, now by 
hastily thrusting doors in the way.’ 

It is clear that Livy has carelessly confused ®upeous (‘shields’) with 
@upas (‘doors’).! The mental picture of doors being hauled along the tunnel 
must not have appeared extraordinary to Livy, or he surely could not 
have committed this ‘howler’. 


A more pardonable mistake, again in a military context, has been 
made in Livy’s account of the battle of Cynoscephalae in 197 B.c. A prior 
reading of Polybius tells us what instructions Philip gave to his phalanx 
just before the onset of the Romans: 

yevopévou S ToUTou, Kal Té&v TroAeuicov tv yepoiv Svtov, ToIs HEV MoAcy- 
yitons 860n trapdryyeAua KaToBaAotial Tas capicas étrdryeiv (xviii. 24. 9). 

‘Thereupon, since the enemy was close at hand, the men of the phalanx 
were ordered to lower their pikes and charge.’ 
™ See E. T. Sage in the Loeb edition of Livy, vol. xi, p. 23. 
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In Livy this is represented by: 


Macedonum phalangem hastis positis, quarum longitudo impedimento erat, 
gladiis rem gerere iubet (xxxiii. 8). 
Somewhat understandably Livy has misinterpreted xatoPdAAew (here 
meaning ‘to Jower’) and translated by positis (i.e. he ordered them to 
ground spears). The verbal confusion is pardonable; the resultant 
description reveals Livy’s sad ignorance of the fighting technique of the 
phalanx, the strength of which lay in its extended pikes.’ Not content 
with making the phalanx ground pikes, he heaps on the agony with a 
blundering explanation to the effect that the length of the spears was 
obstructing them. He vaguely translates érdryeiw as rem gerere: other- 
wise the imagination would boggle at the thought of the phalanx rushing 
on to the Roman spears while their own deadly weapons lay on the 
ground behind them! 


A less important but not less strange error can be seen in xxxviii. 9. 12. 
Here Livy is describing the negotiations for peace conducted by the 
Aetolians with the Romans in 189 B.c. The Aetolian legates found the 
terms laid down by the Romans much lighter than they had anticipated, 
but they asked if they could first put them before the Aetolian assembly 
for approval. Here is Polybius’ account of the reaction of the assembly: 

oi & trepi tov AapotéAny étraveABdvtes Siecdqouv Ttois AitaAois trepi ta v 
OUyKEXWPTLEVOOV. TOIS ev OU GAois EUEdKOUV" Kai yap fv avtois GrravTa 
Tap tiv TreooSoKiav’ trepi Sé Td&v WéAewv THv Tpdtepov cupTTOAITEVO- 
péveov castois Sicctroprjcavtes Eri troodv, TEAOS OUyKaTéBevTO Tois TrpOTEIVO- 
pévois (xxi. 30. 7). 

‘Damoteles and his fellow-legates returned home and communicated to the 
Aetolians the terms of the agreement. Generally speaking they were satisfied, 
because the entire agreement was contrary to their expectations. However, 
they hesitated for some time concerning the cities formerly enrolled with them 
before finally concurring with the proposals.’ 


Tois uév ovv dAois is therefore contrasted with the sentence following: 


there was general satisfaction, but hesitation ona particular problem. Let 
us now examine Livy’s version: 


haec .. . petentibus Aetolis ut ad concilium referrent, permissum est. parva 
disceptatio de urbibus tenuit, quae cum sui iuris aliquando fuissent, avelli 
velut a corpore suo aegre patiebantur: ad unum omnes tamen accipi pacem 
lusserunt (Xxxxviii. 9. 11-12). 
That is, ‘the Aetolians unanimously decreed acceptance of the peace’. It 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that Livy has not seen the 


? See Polybius xviii. 29-30 for the methods of the phalanx. 
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contrast pév . . . 5, and has therefore not realized that tois SAois is used 
(for the more normal xaé’ SAov or Kad” SAov) to indicate agreement with 
the general statement of terms, and not general agreement with the 
statement of terms. 


The first of the two passages in which Livy has misunderstood the 
meaning of a sentence of Polybius can be seen in xxxiii. 13. 7, in the 
description of the conference at Tempe in 197 B.c. between Flamininus 
and Philip. We observe that Polybius (xviii. 38) tells us that after Philip 
had promised to accede to all former demands of the Romans and the 
allies, the Aetolians asked him why he did not surrender to them Larisa 
Cremaste, Pharsalus, Phthiotic Thebes, and Echinus. He continues: 

6 pév ov Didritrtros ExéAeve TrapoAapBaveiv anrrous, 6 St Titos tév pty 
GAAov ovK Epr Seiv ovSepiav, OnBas SE ydvov tas Dbiass OnBaious ydo, 
tyyicavtos avToU peta Tis Suvduews Kal trapaKaAotwTos opas els Thy 
“Popaiov triotiv, ov BouAnBiivar 816 viv, KaT& TrdéAEuoV UTroyeipioov SvTwv, 
Exeiv Eouoiav Epn PovAeveobau trepi adv cos Gv TrpoaiprTat (xviii. 38. 4-5). 

‘Philip urged them to take the cities, but Flamininus said that they should 
take only Phthiotic Thebes and none of the others. For when he had approached 
that town with his army, and invited the Thebans to submit to the Romans, 
they had refused. Therefore (he said), since the Thebans had been reduced 
by war, he now had the right to make whatever decision he wished about 
them.’ 


Polybius goes on to describe how the Aetolian Phaeneas made a spirited 
attempt to obtain Aetolian control of the other cities by citing the 
Aetolian-Roman treaty that the Aetolians were to have all conquered 
cities. But Flamininus is adamant in his refusal. 

Livy’s account of this argument shows that he has misunderstood the 
Greek: 


cum Philippus nihil morari diceret, quo minus reciperent, disceptatio inter 
imperatorem Romanum et Aetolos orta est de Thebis: nam eas populi Romam 
iure belli factas esse Quinctius dicebat, quod integris rebus, exercitu ab se 
admoto, vocati in amicitiam, cum potestas libera desciscendi ab rege esset, 
regiam societatem Romanae praeposuissent (xxxiii. 13. 7). 


Livy has not read his source carefully. The bone of contention is not 
Thebes (which Flamininus is prepared to hand over to the Aetolians, in 
accordance with the treaty, precisely because he had conquered it by 
force), but the other cities. Livy, after a shallow examination, leaps to 
the conclusion that because Flamininus had conquered the city, he 
wished to keep it. In doing so he does considerable violence to the first 
sentence quoted of Polybius’ account. 
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In Livy xxxviii. 3 and Polybius xxi. 26 we find a description of a 
meeting in Apollonia between the consul M. Fulvius Nobilior and some 
Epirote envoys in 189 B.c. The Epirotes were advising the consul about 
his strategy in the forthcoming Aetolian campaign; in particular they 
urged a prior attack on Ambracia, as the terrain was suitable for a battle, 
and because there were good prospects of a successful siege. Here are 
the two accounts: 


tav St tpeoPeuTdv otpatevev érri thy “ApBpaxiav cupPouAeudévtwv— 
ouvéBaive yap TOTE TroAiTevesBa Tous "AuBpoxictas peta Tv AltwAcv— 
Kal pepdvToov ctroAoyiapous 51671 Kal pds TO pdrxeobai Tois oTpaToTréboIs, 
tév els TOUTO BoWAwvTa cuyKataPaivery AitwAoi, KoAAiotous elvan tTétrous 
oupPaiver trepi Thy Tpoeipnuévny trdAiv, Kav crodeilidoiv, evpuds aviv 
xeiofion TrPOs TroAlopKiav: Kal yap apOdvous Exelv THY xopav Tas yoprnylas 
Tpds TAS TOV Epyoov TrapaoKeuds, Kai Tov “ApatOov TroTapyov PEovTa Trapa 
thy TOAIV OUVvEepytoEIV TIPds Te TAS TOU OTpaTOTréS0U xpEias, Gate BEpous 
dvtos, Kal Trpds Tiv T&v Epyav cdopdAciayv, K.T.A. (xxi. 26. 2-5). 

‘The envoys advised him to march against Ambracia, since at that time the 
Ambraciots happened to be members of the Aetolian League. The reasons 
they gave were that the environs of the city happened to be ideal for fighting 
with full armies should the Aetolians decide to make a mass descent for that 
purpose, and that if the Aetolians refused an engagement the city was naturally 
well situated for an assault. For the country had abundant material for the 
building of siege-works; and the river Aratthus, which flowed by the side of the 
city, would assist him in meeting the needs of the army (for it was summer) and in 
protecting the siege-works.’ 

Epirotis Ambraciam placebat aggredi, quae tum contribuerat se Aetolis: sive 
ad tuendam eam venirent Aetoli, apertos circa campos ad dimicandum esse; 
sive detrectarent certamen, oppugnationem fore haud difficilem; nam et 
copiam in propinquo materiae ad aggeres excitandos et cetera opera esse, 
et Arethontem, navigabilem amnem, opportunum ad comportanda quae usui sint 
praeter ipsa moenia fluere, et aestatem aptam rei gerendae adesse (xxxviil. 3. 
9-11). 


Livy has again carelessly read the Greek. The mention of summer in 
Polybius is relevant only to the river, which would provide water for the 
besiegers at a time when other methods of obtaining it were out of the 
question. When Livy attributes to the envoys the words ‘the summer is 
a good time for an attack’, he again reveals what one might term the 
civilian’s mind. For the ancients in their civilized fashion did not usually 
indulge in active operations in winter. In any case, the advent of sum- 
mer would not help the assault on Ambracia any more than it would 
help any other operation. Livy’s ‘howler’ has again brought absurdity 
into his account. 

Finally, in a reference to an Aetolian assembly, Livy in xxxiii. 35 takes 
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4, T&v Geppixadv ovvodos (Polybius xviii. 48. 5) as being ‘at Thermo. 
pylae’.t Clearly it is Thermum to which Polybius refers. Livy’s geo. 
graphy is admittedly vague, but not so vague as this. It is to carelessness 
rather than ignorance that this mistake must be attributed. 


These examples of carelessness in the scrutiny of sources collectively 
form a damning indictment of Livy’s accuracy. In vain do we search for 
any reasonable excuse. Livy’s early training, his career as a philosopher, 
and his regular reading of the older Roman annalists as well as Polybius 
all ensured that his knowledge of Greek was more than adequate. 
Although no one could call the prose style of Polybius elegant, it pro- 
vides no great difficulty to anyone familiar with Greek. In short, it 
must be admitted that Livy has read the account of Polybius in these 
passages carelessly and only once, for a second reading would surely 
have exposed these fallacies. 

This realization, when coupled with the confession of Livy (quoted 
by the elder Pliny from one of the lost books) that he had gained enough 
glory, and could have stopped writing if his restless temperament had 
not found nourishment in the work, gives us a valuable clue about 
Livy’s approach to history. He seeks his anodyne not in scrupulous 
accuracy but in artistic transcription. Even judged by the standards of 
the ancients, Livy as an historian is not in the first class. For he stands 
convicted not only of a lack of knowledge of various vital aspects of 
history, but of a careless and casual scrutiny of his sources. 


™ See M. Holleaux, Etudes d’épigraphie et d’histoire grecques (Paris, 1938), 
i. 229-30; H. Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der vierten und 
fiinften Dekade des Livius (Berlin, 1863), p. 127. 
2 See W. Weissenborn’s edition of Livy (Berlin, 1885), Einleitung, p. 4. 
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BELOW THE HORIZON 
By J. 0. THOMSON 


HEN an observer on land watches a receding ship, the hull is 
the first part to sink below the horizon, and the masthead is last 
(conversely, when a ship is approaching, the masthead is first to rise over 
the horizon). The fact was familiar to Roman poets. Ovid insists on it 
at length in the Metamorphoses (xi. 466-71), in the story of Alcyone and 
Ceyx. Valerius Flaccus puts it very neatly in the Argonautica (i. 494-7), 
where the women gaze at the departing sails till the sea overtops the 
mast, 
donec iam celsior arbore pontus 
immensusque ratem spectantibus abstulit aer. 
Statius, in the Achilleis (ii. 23-26, otherwise numbered 309-12), has 
the chance of a similar point, but is content to make the lady see the ship 
after all others have lost sight of it, 
oculisque in carbasa fixis 
ibat et ipsa freto, et puppim iam sola videbat. 
Dilke, ad loc., cites Lucan, viii. 47-48, where Cornelia, waiting for Pom- 
pey, is always first to see approaching sails, 
nutantia longe 
semper prima vides venientis vela carinae. 
If the last two passages are not explicit enough for our purpose, the 
others are, and perhaps more may be found in poets who show no lack 
either of ingenious points or of lovers who sail away. 

The above observation about ships is, of course, one of the most 
obvious proofs that the earth is a globe, and the poets were aware of its 
significance, having intelligent opinions on such matters, like Ovid (op. 
cit. i. 45-51). In more scientific contexts the ship proof is mentioned 
briefly by Strabo (i. 1. 20), and stated fully and lucidly by Cleomedes 
(Circular Theory of the Heavenly Bodies, i. 18, p. 84 Ziegler). Both 
writers must be repeating it from far older authorities, as the theory of 
the globe had been thrashed out long since. 








BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries ; ** that it is suitable 
for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indi. 
cates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


El 8€ col trote Kat’ att& yevoptven TK TeUXT Kal PiAoTrOVoUpEVeD TiIVe UTTOBécEwy 
&AAITIAS 7 ovK els TO SxpiPis S6Eovciw crropepvnpovetobai, pNdSéiv Saupdons play 
piv yap éxaotny BiBAov dvareyopéven Thy UTrdbeow oVAAGBeiv, kal pvt Kal ypagi 
trapadsotvai, a&€idAoyov ~pyov toti TH BovAopéven. Spo St mAeidveov Kal téte 
xpdovou SiappuEevtos els avapvnow peta TOU axpiBots Epikécbai, OUK olpan Addicy 
elvan. 

Photius, fratri suo in Domino praefatio. 


Literature 


No Roman poet has suffered more at the hands of translators than Horace. Yet, 
when compared with the deep, lasting wounds inflicted by a Commentary, the bruises 
and scratches of the Version seem trivial. In the Commentary old prejudices, fables 
convenues, even deliberate outrage are handed down from generation to generation; 
ideas and sentiments taken for granted in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries are 
‘read into’ the ancient text. Quod barbari non fecerunt, fecerunt Barberini: the poet's 
words are prised out of context, distorted, misunderstood. Relicta non bene parmula, 
which represents nothing more than Horace’s eipwveia and a delicate compliment to 
those readers, no doubt familiar with the Greek Alcaeus, who would recognize the 
conventional motif, is held up as evidence of something quite different. It is mis- 
representation of this kind which Eduard Fraenkel finds intolerable and in his latest 
book! he attempts to discover the truth about Horace, not from the tradition of the 
schools, but from the words of the poet himself. Although not all the poems are 
analysed, there does emerge from Fraenkel’s chronological review a consistent and 
wholly interesting interpretation, marked by his uncommon insight, a monument no 
less to his delightful Aumanitas than to a vast erudition. The volume is dedicated to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, his ‘second home for twenty-three years’: yapleooav 
c&yoiBry. There appears to be a new interest in Persius. W. V. Clausen has now 
edited the text,? with a selective apparatus criticus based on the latest evidence and 
furnished with brief notes (in Latin) where disagreement or misapprehension may 
require some explaining. The preface deals at length with the manuscript tradition. 
Undoubtedly we have here a more reliable and accurate text than ever before. Enzo 
Marmorale’s work on the poet appears in a second edition (it was originally published 
in 1941). The first hundred pages discuss the work of Persius and his place in litera- 
ture (‘uno dei poeti pit sinceri della letteratura latina’). There follow two appendixes: 
Questioni biografiche (pp. 109-75) and L’Opera (pp. 176-344), in which M. analyses 
the satires in detail and writes a long note on the choliambi or prologus (in Clausen 
this precedes Sat. I, in Scivoletto follows Sat. VI). The book is of great interest, well 
annotated, with full references to the conclusions of other scholars. In March of 
last year ‘La Nuova Italia’ published the text of Persius, edited by Nino Scivoletto, 
with introduction, biography, apparatus criticus, and copious notes.* This attractive 
little volume worthily upholds the reputation of the series (Biblioteca di Studi 
Superiori). A critic can approach a Greek tragedy as a philosopher, an historian, 
a sociologist, an actor, and so on; he can then ‘read into’ the play whatever he chooses. 


1 Horace. Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. xiv+463. 555. net. 

2 A. Persi Flacci Saturarum Liber. Accedit Vita. Oxford U.P., 1956. Pp. xxviii 
+43. 158. net. 

3 Persio. ‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, 1956. Pp. viiit+353. L. 2,000. 

4 A. Persi Flacci Saturae. Florence, 1957. Pp. xviiit+175. L. 1,700. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS gI 


The tremendous literature dealing with the great playwrights bears eloquent testimony 
to the adroitness, and sometimes to the fraudulence, of the experts. Bernard Knox 
has written a book about the Oedipus Rex! which will take its place in the corpus, but it 
js more readable than most of such books and certainly less forgetful of the fifth- 
century background; in fact, it is a fair and reasonable essay. For him the main 
problem of the play, with regard to interpretation, is ‘the magnificent central stasimon’, 
el por Euvein pépovtt . . . Eppet Ta Hei (836-911). Did the TUpawos refer to Oedipus, or 
to Athens, or, as the Spanish scholar Ignacio Errandonea suggests, to Laius (‘el 
estasimo segundo... se refiere a Layo y se refiere solamente a Layo’)? K. thinks 
that Sophocles is speaking directly to Athens, ‘a tragic epitaph of the Athenian golden 
age’. The text.of the book is designed for the non-Greek reader, but the notes, which 
are extensive and catholic, are for the scholar; both will find much to divert and inspire 
in its pages. One curious remark (in the preface) is puzzling: ‘Sophocles himself 
would not be able to read the Oxford Text of his plays.’ Ernesto Valgiglio’s »Medea* 
is intended primarily for the schools, but undergraduates and specialists should not 
for that reason be deterred from consulting it. The text is well annotated and account 
is taken of previous editions in Italian, German, and French, as well as of the English 
commentators (notably D. L. Page). Valgiglio has more to say about the Medea 
in a second book,’ which examines certain aspects of the Hippolytus (the meaning of 
cwppoouvn, for example). Sir David Ross has augmented his great work on Aristotle 
by editing the Politica* for the Oxford Classical Texts; the De Anima, the Physica, and 
Fragmenta Selecta have already appeared eodem recognoscente. Another most 
welcome addition to the O.C.T., and a tribute to the learning and scholarship of one 
who as long ago as 1912 published a monograph on the work, is Professor Jaeger’s 
edition of the Metaphysics.5 Gilbert Highet has given immense pleasure to his 
readers in the past; his latest book, *Poets in a Landscape,® is not a whit less charming 
than its predecessors. The poets (Catullus, Vergil, Propertius, Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Juvenal) are brought to life in their own homeland: ‘I have endeavoured to recall some 
of the greatest Roman poets, by describing the places where they lived, recreating their 
characters, and evoking the essence of their work [H. does this in delightful transla- 
tions]. This book is meant for those who love Italy and for those who love poetry.’ 
Photographs can be disappointing—better sometimes to exercise imagination—but the 
illustrations here are works of art in themselves: Lake Garda from Sirmione ‘fremitu 
adsurgens Benace marino’; the Springs of Clitumnus, ‘qua formosa suo Clitumnus flumina 
luco | integit et niveos abluit unda boves’; the Falls of Anio, ‘home of echoing Albunea’; 
the Bandusian Spring; ‘the flat moist plain that Ovid knew’; old, well-known sites from 
new angles. And H. is fair to his poets, even to Ovid; in fact, the legend of Ovid in the 
Middle Ages, still persisting among the peasants of the Abruzzi, receives special 
mention. 


History 

tGreece before Homer’ is the first of three volumes dealing successively with the 
chronology, the archaeology, and the language and history of early Greece. What 
Sir John Forsdyke explores is ‘the process by which prehistoric narratives were 
adopted in historical Greek literature and elaborated with realistic details of genealogy 
and chronology’. This is a difficult but necessary task, for the prehistoric monuments, 


' BOedipus at Thebes. Sophocles’ Tragic Hero and his Time. New Haven, Yale 
U.P.; London: Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. viii+280, with frontispiece. 35s. net. 

? Collezione di classici greci e latini. Loescher, Torino, 1957. Pp. x +233. L. 750. 

3 L’Ippolito di Euripide. Edizioni Ruata, Torino, 1957. Pp. 63. L. 300. 

* Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. x+282. 25s. net. 

5 Aristotelis Metaphysica. Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. xxii+312. 25s. net. 

® Great Latin Poets in the Italy of Today. Hamish Hamilton, London, 1957. 
Pp. 276, with 49 photographs taken by the author. 30s. net. 

7 Ancient Chronology and Mythology. Max Parrish, London, 1956. Pp. 176, with 
eight attractive illustrations in half-tone and one in line. 18s. 6d. net. 
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although contemporary and authentic, cannot speak to us, while the literary records, 
however vocal, are not synchronous and therefore lack authority. The text is informa. 
tive and readable, the illustrations are excellent. Judging by this investigation into 
plausible fiction and the well-known myths, not to mention the late embroideries of 
Roman or Byzantine chroniclers, the second and third volumes should be most 
entertaining. *® Sicily before the Greeks is published in the series Ancient Peoples 
and Places edited by Dr. Glyn Daniel. The author is exceptionally qualified to write 
on this subject, for he has devoted years of study to the island and its prehistory. The 
book is arranged chronologically from palaeolithic times to the Late Bronze and Iron 
Ages. The documentation is thorough and the illustrations are very good, not only the 
photographs, but also the careful and lucid line-drawings and the seven maps of Sicily 
which demonstrate clearly the relative position and nature of the relics. Brea’s work is 
of considerable importance to the understanding of the Western Greeks and con- 
stitutes a fine prolegomenon to studies comparatively neglected in this country, 

Ancient Greece* comprises a summary of the Greek achievement. The narrative 
is simple and straightforward, embellished with numerous illustrations in the form of 
maps and line-drawings, suitable for the middle and lower forms of schools. A useful 
book list is designed to provoke further study. Valgiglio contributes a footnote to 
historical controversy in an essay sympathetic to the Gracchi.? The same author, 
indefatigable as ever, has written a penetrating essay on Sulla* (possibly in this country 
the full implications of the years 81-79 have not been fully appreciated). ‘Silla’, he says, 
‘non poteva che essere un dittatore temporaneo, con un compito preciso, salvare la 
nobilta dal sicuro tramonto, riavviandola sulla via delle conquiste e della gloria, sulle 
solide basi tradizionali; e poi ritirarsi, come gli antichi dittatori del primo patriziato, 
Dittatura come mezzo, e non come fine, temporanea e non a vita.’ BC. Fulius Caesar, 
apart from the text, contains testimonia from ancient authors, the extant letters, some 
variant readings, biographical details of persons mentioned in the text, brief notes on 
place-names, and two maps. The introduction of some twenty pages is the work of 
Dr. Matthias Gelzer. George Boon’s attractive volume, *® Roman Silchester,® is long 
overdue: it is the first book to describe fully all that is known of the Romano-British 
town of Calleva—all that is known so far, for much still remains to be done and it is 
incorrect to say that even the excavations are complete. The author himself, and Mrs. 
Aylwin Cotton, who writes the introduction, have been concerned with field-work on 
the site for several years. B. gives the evidence for a Belgic settlement, a full account 
of the Roman oppidum, its public buildings, its temples and religious life, the houses, 
industries, private life, the roads and transport. The illustrations are good and the 
notes adequate. There is considerable point—if little elegance—in B.’s quotation from 
Giano Vitale (sixteenth century): 





Quid Romam in media quaeris novus advena Roma 
Et Romae in Roma nil reperis media? 


It is satisfactory to know that the gap between Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation and the 
Byzantine Civilisation of Steven Runciman has now been bridged by a Roman historian.’ 


' By L. Bernabd Brea. Translated from the Italian by C. M. Preston and L. Guido. 
Thames & Hudson, London, 1957. Pp. 258, with 78 photographs, 50 line drawings, 
and 7 maps. 21s. net. 

2 By Duncan Taylor. Methuen, London, 1957. Pp. 76, with numerous illustrations 
by Katerina Wilczynski and Clare Brelstaff. 1os. 6d. net. 

3 Note di Storia Graccana. (Extract from the Rivista di studi classici, Anno v, Fasc. 
iii, Sept.-Dec. 1957.) Pp. 10. No price stated. 

4 Silla e la crisi repubblicana. ‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, 1956. Pp. 253. L. 1,000. 

5 Auswahl aus seinen Werken. Edited by Prof. Hans Haas. Heidelberger Texte, 
Lateinische Reihe, Band 1. F. H. Kerle Verlag, Heidelberg, 1957. Pp. 187. D.M. 3.90. 

® With a Foreword by the Duke of Wellington. Max Parrish, London, 1957. 
Pp. 245, with 21 plates in half-tone, 38 line drawings, and a folding plan. 25s. net. 

7 *8Roman Imperial Civilization. Edward Arnold, London, 1957. Pp. 312, with 
plates and four maps. 35s. net. 
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Harold Mattingly is, of course, a numismatist, but by no means a narrow specialist. 
His book, notable for its deceptive simplicity and clearness, is a triumph of condensa- 
tion. The period between the accession of Augustus and the deposition in 476 of 
Romulus (surnamed ‘Little Augustus’) is delineated under separate headings: the 
Empire and its parts; cities and citizenship; the outside world; the Imperial Civil 
Service; the army; private and social life; economics, religion, philosophy, literature, 
art. The eight plates of coins are, as one would expect, carefully selected and provide 
the most striking evidence. The volume will serve a twofold purpose: it will give the 
general reader an excellent synopsis and to the classical student it can be a trustworthy 
and pleasing guide. Biographies of Nero will always be popular; Gerard Walter’s 
will be so deservedly.! Essentially he is concerned with Nero the man; the affairs of 
Empire are not ignored, but for the most part extra-Roman matters are relegated to 
appendixes (Corbulo in Armenia, for instance). W.’s account is balanced and 
usually fair; he will not meet with universal assent and perhaps he suffers a little in 
translation (‘He arranged with the local clergy that solemn sacrifices should be 
offered . . .’; “The Senate decreed the divinisation of the child’). There are numerous 
misprints, mostly trivial, but some more important (Sullius for Suillius; Scritonia, 
Vellabrum, Templum Apollonis, the Julia—Claudian dynasty). The author himself 
is not impeccable: the Roman Empire surely covered an area of more than 450,000 
square miles sub Augusto (see p. 15); Ti. Claudius Nero, first husband of Livia, was not 
‘a colourless and obscure person only noticed by history because his wife was first the 
mistress and later the legitimate wife of Augustus’ (p. 9); nor is it true to say that Nero 
‘was the first of the Roman emperors to bend down and consider the sufferings of the 
needy’ (p. 84). The book is readable and everybody will be grateful for W.’s 
appendix on the Neronian Legend in the Middle Ages, especially the extract from 
Armnoul Greban’s Mystére des Actes des Apé6tres: the devils make no mistake— 
‘Néron, Néron, Au puits d’enfer te porterons!’; Dante’s omission of the emperor’s name 
in the Divine Comedy is avenged. Giovanni Vitucci’s researches? into the origin of 
the praefectura urbis, the development of its powers and its place in the hierarchy, are 
limited to the first three centuries of the Principate. In a fourth chapter he lists the known 
praefecti from M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus (26 B.c.) to L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus 
(A.D. 254). The book is well equipped with notes and references. The American 
Academy in Rome (Papers and Monographs, Vol. xvii) publishes **® The Officium 
of the Urban Prefecture during the Later Roman Empire, which is in effect a study of the 
bureaucracy—the permanent civil service—and of its duties, inter-relations, and system 
of promotion. The appendixes are valuable (a list of Urban officiales at Rome and at 
Constantinople ; a diagram showing the organization of the minor offices; and a glossary 
of technical Latin terms). Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome (Vol. xxv)* 
contains three articles: James Henry Oliver on Symmachi, Homo Felix, an ingenious 
interpretation of two mosaics portraying gladiatorial combats (nos. 3600 and 3601 in 
the Museo Arqueoldgico Nacional, Madrid, reproduced in the text); Imperial Elements 
in the Formula of the Roman Emperors during the first two and a half centuries of the 
Empire (by Mason Hammond) bears remarkable testimony to the foundations laid by 
Augustus; Hammond includes a bibliography; Cosa: Black-Glaze Pottery (by Doris 
Mae Taylor) comprises forty-four plates, with description and notes. A year ago 
Sir Ernest Barker’s invaluable translation of passages and documents illustrating the 
history of social and political ideas, From Alexander to Constantine, was warmly praised 
in Greece and Rome (Vol. iii, No. 2). *tSocial and Political Thought in Byzantium! is a 


' *8Nero. Translated by Emma Craufurd. Allen & Unwin, London, 1957. Pp. 334, 
with one plate. 25s. net. 

? **Ricerche sulla Praefectura Urbi in Eta Imperiale. ‘L.’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 
Rome, 1956. Pp. 124. L. 1,800. 

> By William Gurnee Sinnigen. Rome, 1957. Pp. v+123. No price stated. 

* Published by the American Academy in Rome, 1957. Pp. 193. No price stated. 

5 From Justinian I to the last Palaeologus. Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. xvi+239, with 
an Appendix: An anonymous address to an unknown king (Oration xxxv ascribed 
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most welcome addendum, dedicated by Sir Ernest to an old friend as ‘the last fruit of my 
studies’. The classical world should be profoundly grateful for his labours, for despite 
the publications of English scholars such as Baynes and Hussey, Krumbacher’s warning 
about the ‘thorny and obscure region’ of Byzantina still has force. B.’s excerpts, 
preceded by essays on the general characteristics and background, and accompanied 
by notes and explanations, should do much to help the wayfarer on his perilous journey, 
The choice of extracts is catholic and a reasonable balance is maintained: the author 
has rejected the temptation to concentrate on the central and most prolific period 
(867-1204). 


Archaeology 


Considering the importance of air photography, it is astonishing that almost nothing 
on the subject had been published in book form until September last year. Wessex 
from the Air (by Crawford and Keiller) appeared in 1928 and twenty-four years later 
Knowles and St. Joseph produced Monastic Sites from the Air; now the great possi- 
bilities of the art, its limitations and technical requirements have been copiously set 
forth in * Ancient Landscapes.' John Bradford’s book marks a new stage in the long 
history of archaeology; itis, moreover, achallenge to renewed vigour (‘every page in this 
book should bear the rubric: ‘‘Please excavate.” ’). It is complete in itself, demanding 
no previous knowledge; indeed, with the advice and information imparted in the first 
chapter it should be possible for anyone to make some reconnaissance of a site, to know 
what to look for, what equipment to prepare, what conclusions to draw, what sources 
of error to avoid—nevertheless, Usus meditando varias extudit artes! The classical 
historian may well be impressed above all by the extraordinary photographs which 
illustrate Roman centuriation and the changing face of Europe (the Tiber mouth, for 
example, and the harbours of Claudius and Trajan at Ostia, the vertical shot of Rhodes, 
the oblique one of Delos). Every library should have at least one copy of this book 
on its shelves. Lady Wheeler’s anthology” is inviting. It comprises seventeen 
accounts of archaeological discovery taken from the writings of the persons concerned. 
The range is a wide one: from Siberia to the Lead Mountain of Chile; from Layard and 
Rawlinson to J. M. Allegro. Tollund Man has an honoured place, and there is a 
typically spirited description of the last stand at Maiden Castle (by Sir Mortimer). 
Sutton Hoo’s magnificent treasure ship (C. W. Phillips) and the beginnings of air 
photography (O. G. S. Crawford) are superbly illustrated. It is unfortunate that 
Pompeii is represented only by an article printed in 1899 and the Pliny Letters— 
surely something from Corti would have been more appropriate ? Leonard Cotterell 
has done much to popularize archaeology in the last few years. His Bull of Minos 
earned commendation in Greece and Rome (Oct. 1954) and *®Lost Cities,? although 
not an original book in the same sense, can do no less. Nineveh, Babylon, Hittite cities, 
Mohenjo-daro, Anuradhapura, Chichen-itza, Vilcabamba, and Pompeii (with Corti 
and Pliny Minor) are his subjects. In a Postscript C. makes certain deductions 
from his vast survey: (i) that the development of these several civilizations follows a 
fairly uniform pattern; (ii) that the central core is always religion; (iii) that there is no 


wrongly to Aelius Aristides, but possibly a rhetorical exercise by some Byzantine 
scholar) and a chronological table. 30s. net. 

1 Studies in Field Archaeology. By John Bradford, University Demonstrator and 
Lecturer at the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. Bell, London, 1957. Pp. xvii+297, 
with 75 plates and 25 text-figures. Chapter I: Air Archaeology: its Purpose and 
Practice; Chapter II: Reconstructing a Prehistoric Landscape: the first phase; Chapter 
III: Etruria from the Air; Chapter IV: Roman Centuriation; a planned landscape; 
Chapter V: The changing face of Europe: Classical and Medieval Town Plans. 
84s. net. 

2 *4 Book of Archaeology. Selected and edited by Margaret Wheeler. Cassell, 
London, 1957. Pp. xi+178, with 22 photographs, a map, and other illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

3 Robert Hale, London, 1957. Pp. 253, with over forty plates. 18s. net. 
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necessary connexion between morality and religion (“The civilization of Ancient Egypt 
... contains fewer records of cruelty and intolerance than any other, despite the fact 
that the Egyptian religion was animistic and contained little if any ethical teaching’). 
Another archaeological anthology,’ edited by R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, is highly 
successful. Where all the contributions are of such interest and the narrative so skilful, 
it would be invidious to single out one for especial praise. Obviously the classical 
scholar will be primarily concerned with the Romano-British material: the Snettisham 
Treasure (A. Rainbird Clarke); Brigantian fortifications at Stanwick (Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler); the cult of Mithras and the Mithraic temple at Carrawburgh (I. A. Rich- 
mond); Lullingstone’s Roman Villa (G. W. Meates), and W. F. Grimes on excavations 
in the City, St. Joseph on air reconnaissance in Britain. The plates and figures are 
models of clarity. Finally and most helpfully, the Editor has written a Note on Law 
and Practice in the matter of Treasure Trove. The first volume of *Roman Roads 
in Britain? was favourably reviewed in Greece and Rome two years ago (Vol. iii, No. 1). 
The second volume (North of the Fosse Way-Bristol Channel) has now been published 
and will no doubt be just as gratefully received. It is interesting to note that the total 
mileage involved is 6,550$ (roughly 3,000 in each volume), all traversed by Ivan 
Margary himself and all thoroughly described. Even so, he does not look on the work 
as by any means complete: air photography has brought to light so many Roman forts 
in Scotland, especially in Dumfriesshire, that many gaps there must be filled in, as well 
as in Wales. Whatever additions are made, the work already accomplished and so 
magnificently recorded constitutes a great and lasting monument. Everybody, whether 
archaeologist or not, can enjoy this book and profit from it. Apart from the detailed 
report on the roads themselves, there are memorable sections on milestones, on methods 
of construction (with diagrams), on reconnaissance for lost roads. In an appendix, 
Margary has also included the Itinerarium Antonini Augusti: iter Britanniarum. The 
popularity of *® Buried Treasure? as a Television Series programme was surprising. 
Paul Johnstone’s subjects ranged from the Piltdown controversy to Tollund Man; 
actual excavation on the West Kennet Long Barrow was televised direct. The series 
has now been put into book form, with admirable results. Three of the twelve chapters 
(The Etruscans, The Proud Princess, Maiden Castle) are pertinent to the classics as 
such. Nothing in the illustrations is more impressive than the wonderful filigree 
work on the headband of the Celtic ‘princess’ of Vix, but all are good. J. had the 
assistance of well-known scholars and archaeologists—inter alios Daniel, Wheeler, 
6 Riérdain, and Kenyon—in preparing this book. It will justly be acclaimed. 
Leonard Cotterell writes for the general reader in *Seeing Roman Britain. So many 
of the books of this genre degenerate into mere catalogues (it is only fair at this point 
to congratulate Boon, who is unusually skilful in his Roman Silchester in controlling 
the great mass of evidence and imparting it in palatable form); but C. is a 
journalist, looking to the Roman legionarius rather than the Roman legion. This 
story of his travels along the Roman roads from Dover to Wales and Scotland, then 
back to the Watling Street and London, is intimate, personal, almost gay. Incidentally, 
he is much disturbed by the fact that Boon’s Calleva lies buried; there is nothing to be 
seen there but a sombre wall and one tiny museum. ‘Looked at from the national stand- 
point is it not ridiculous that one of the finest Romano-British sites in Britain, a site 
unencumbered by modern buildings, where excavations have proved that a great city 


' *Recent Archaeological Excavations in Britain (in the period 1939-55). Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, London, 1956. Pp. xxiv-+310, with 52 plates and 81 figures in the text. 
42s. net. 

? By Ivan D. Margary. Phoenix House, London, 1957. Pp. 288, with 17 fine 
plates and some maps, including a coloured folding map of the whole area. Some 
addenda to Vol. i are included. 50s. net. 

> By Paul Johnstone. Phoenix House, London, 1957. Pp. 111, with 67 plates and 
a frontispiece. 16s. net. 

* With a Foreword by John Morris. Evans Brothers, London, 1956. Pp. 295, with 
58 illustrations. 
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exists, should be permanently buried?’ No doubt there is a reason for it, but C,’s 
protest is timely. The illustrations are well chosen and for the most part very good, 
Certainly the book as a whole is meritorious. In 1951 there occurred on the 
Greek mainland an event of great moment: the discovery of a new Grave Circle at 
Mycenae. George Mylonas took part in the operations there during the three succeed- 
ing summers. ® Ancient Mycenae' is not, however, restricted to a rehearsal of the 1951 
finds (which M. attributes to the benevolent intervention of Tuyn ’Ayaét)), for over half 
the book is devoted to the legends and history of the site, to the work of Schliemann 
and his followers. Mylonas writes well, is interested more in people than in things (or 
rather he treats the things as a clue to the character of people): 6oT& pdvov dpa Ka 
Kpavia, T&v capKdv yuuvd, Sora t& TrOAAG.—Kal pty éxeivd éotiv & trévtes of 
Trointal Saupdgoucr, Ta SoTa Dv ov Eoixas Kartagpoveiv . .. TouTi Td Kpaviov 4 
“EAévn éotiv. The plates, many of which have not hitherto been published, are most 
laudable, the glossary and chronology helpful. 


The Arts 


The author of ®The Idea of Space in Greek Architecture* died fifteen years ago at 
the early age of 37. He had qualified as an architect at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, travelled widely in Europe, was deeply interested in the Ancient World and, in 
particular, Hellas. His thesis has now been published as a tribute from his fellow 
architects. Martienssen was in many respects richly equipped for a survey of this 
kind : the combination of professional knowledge, love of Greece, and a fresh outlook (his 
South African origin allowed him to view the European scene without preconceived 
ideas) has succeeded in producing an aesthetic study of rare value. It is natural for 
him to see in the Ionian town of Priene, subject of endless disagreement among 
archaeologists, something more than ‘almost mathematical precision’, an ‘extreme 
uniformity of arrangement’; to others the town-plan of Priene may seem ‘featureless’— 
to M. the whole complex is a unity of noble proportion, significant not in the several 
parts, but in the whole effect (as a Greek tragedy is significant and harmonious), 
Stifter (‘Nachsommer’) said much the same thing of the statues in the Rosenhaus: ‘It is 
characteristic of the best works of antiquity and, I believe, of great art in general, that 
one cannot isolate one detail or one idea and say: This is the most beautiful.’ One must 
say it of the whole, for it is in its entirety that it is beautiful; the parts are the natural 
components of the whole.’ To M. architecture was one more expression of the 
Greek spirit: “Today one can still see “‘the organic point of view” in the ruins of 
Greece, for even these vulnerable and perishable projections of the Greek mind retain 
sufficient of their identity to enchant the eye and refresh the mind with their deathless 
inspiration.’ Throughout this book, whether he discourses on city-planning, the 
common house, the temple and its temenos, or the Doric veds, one hears the accents 
of a craftsman and a philosopher, a true épaotis TOU KaAoU. ** Architectural 
Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages,* the work of the late E. Baldwin Smith 
of Princeton University, covers an enormous field and, in the words of its author, it is 
‘a calculated risk and attempt to integrate the scattered evidence if architecture is to 
recover some of its ancient prestige as the major art’. The central idea of the book is 
this: the monumental buildings, in an age when the mass of the ruled were illiterate, 
served the rulers as ‘ideological propaganda’, whether they were eastern sun-gods, 
Roman emperor-gods, Islamic caliphs, or Indian Moghuls; the origin of the symbolic 
monument (the city-gate, the triumphal arch, the towered facade, the castrum, sacrum 
palatium, heavenly baldachin, imperial ciborium, domical vestibule, and so forth) is 


* The Capital City of Agamemnon. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957. 
Pp. viii+201, with 87 illustrations. 45s. net. 

? By R. D. Martienssen. Witwatersrand U.P., Johannesburg, 1956. Pp. xv+191, 
with 25 plans and 26 plates. 32s. 6d. net. 

* Princeton U.P., 1956; Oxford U.P., London. Pp. viii+219, with 175 illustra- 
tions. 60s, net. 
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the subject of S.’s inquiry. His findings will be repugnant to some critics, but none 
can deny that the attempt was worth the risk—too many of the experts are afraid of 
making even one false move. The excellence and aptness of the line-drawings, at all 
events, will meet with nobody’s disapproval. The influence of Rome on the life of 
North Africa is wonderfully illuminated by a new volume on Leptis Magna and its 
neighbour, Sabratha. The text, by Kenneth D. Matthews, Jr., gives a lively and suc- 
cinct account of the history, from the Punic defeat to the coming of Mohammedanism; 
in three chapters, moreover, he gives a general description of the extant ruins in the two 
cities. The photographs (by Alfred W. Cook) are magnificent, not only for their 
artistic but also for their archaeological worth. The sites are viewed from the air 
and from many angles on the ground. All the plates are distinguished by extreme 
clarity, but the reproduction of the mosaics of Sabratha must win special mention. 
Indeed, the young Americans who undertook this work deserve nothing but praise. I 
understand that the British School at Rome will shortly produce a more detailed and 
scientific account of the digging at Leptis. *®Cities in the Sand' should serve as an 
inspiration and most worthy precursor. A. W. Lawrence’s *®Greek Architecture* 
is a fine volume. The plan differs considerably from the textbooks of Dinsmoor and 
Robertson; for one thing, Lawrence pays more attention to pre-Hellenic building, 
starting with the primitive structures of the Stone Age (this is important because 
nobody has hitherto made any large-scale study of this period in English); he attaches 
great weight to ‘the less distinguished periods of later architecture and . . . its humbler 
types of buildings’ for the sake of historical connexions. The book ends with the 
Hellenistic era and the triumph of the Romans. It is well documented, the notes are 
liberal, the illustrations and diagrams beyond praise. L. had long experience as 
Professor of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge; during the last few years he has lived 
and taught in West Africa. His belief, therefore, that the Greeks were in many ways 
not less primitive than the inhabitants of the African Bush cannot be lightly ignored. 
None of the fine books which so generously illustrate the plastic arts could surpass in 
excellence Gerhart Rodenwaldt’s history of the Acropolis, with Walter Hege’s superb 
photographs of the fortress as a whole and in particular of the Parthenon, the Propylaea, 
the Nike Temple and the Erechtheum.? The introduction and descriptive notes are in 
themselves the work of an artist, simple, direct, evocative. “The strength of classical 
art’, says Rodenwaldt, ‘lies in the restraint of profusion, the subjection of force to will. 
Behind the harmony of form is apparent the violence and passion which must lie at 
the heart of all truly great works of art. But the masterpieces of Greek art can only come 
to life under Greek skies.” And he quotes Binding (from Erlebtes Leben): ‘The sensation 
of light is the most penetrating, most lasting sensation one can experience in Greece. 
Without this light neither Greece, nor her art, nor her gods, nor her people would 
have been possible. Only in such an atmosphere could they have existed. It is not so 
much light as an infinite transparency. No man can say what its colour is. It is the 
very air which these stones breathe. It is all clarity, all precision, it hates secrecy. The 
land lies fair and smiling before us and the air delights in nakedness. It makes every- 
thing simple, joyful, confident, clear.’ As far as any man can, Hege has caught the 
essence of that light. 


General 


Rodolfo Mondolfo, Professor Emeritus of the University of Bologna, has expanded 
L'Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci (1934) by adding a fifth part: ‘L’Infinita dell’ istante e 
linfinita soggettiva’, and an appendix (L’infinito e le antinomie logiche nella filosofia 


* Leptis Magna and Sabratha in Roman Africa. Pennsylvania U.P.; Oxford U.P., 
London, 1957. Pp. 160, with 3 maps and 97 plates. 80s. net. 

* The Pelican History of Art. Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1957. Pp. xxxiv 
+316, with over 170 line drawings, maps, and 152 pages of half-tone plates. 63s. net. 

* ©The Acropolis, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. Pp. 61, with 104 plates. 
425. net, 
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antica). The provincia of this second edition’ now includes the Roman era and the 
neoplatonists. What M. has to say will be heard with respect, for his researche 
extend over more than fifty years; it is not surprising that the book bears the mark of 
authority. It is lucid, orderly, straightforward, with exhaustive notes and references, 
Professor Rose, author of A Handbook of Greek Mythology, has composed a brief sum. 
mary of the myths for non-specialists, ‘the young students of language and literature 
in our schools and universities’, Such a book has long been a desideratum, for the 
volumes usually read are either too complicated or else lack the prestige of scholarship, 
*8Gods and Heroes of the Greeks? is direct, simple, concise. Basic Greek Mythology! 
should also be popular; certainly it could be used with profit in the middle or upper 
forms of schools (at remarkably cheap cost). The narrative is unaffected and clear, 
aided by two pleasing maps. *+The Cruise of the Dolphint is a fictitious log-book 
(founded on fact) of a Roman galley which sailed with a cargo of some ten thousand 
Greek amphorae from Delos to Massalia about 145 B.c.—and sank off the Grand 
Conclu rocks. There it was discovered and investigated by Commandant Cousteau 
and his team of underwater divers. Lallemand convincingly identifies the owner as 
Marcus Sestius, a Roman whose family came from Fregellae but who resided in Delos 
and was engaged in the wine trade on the island. The yarn is well told, enlivened by 
some first-class illustrations and helpful notes. The late Charles Seltman intended 
+® Wine in the Ancient World’ to be a gay book, discursive perhaps, but also informa- 
tive, with the usual good illustrations. He touches lightly on all topics connected with 
the Grape, from Noah to Nero, from the Symposium of Xenophon to the Cena Trimal- 
chionis, and even to modern times, when J. C. Lawson, a Fellow of Pembroke College 
(Cambridge), saw, or thought he saw, a Nereid, and when S. himself after light 
refreshments met a Satyr near the Corycian Cave. His neo-paganism is normally 
diverting and harmless enough, but Christians will often be repelled by his clumsy and 
crude assaults on their faith; it is a pity that these offensive tactics spoil the book, for 
S. knew how to write and there are no dull pages. Concise Greek Course’ 
provides an introduction to North and Hillard’s Greek Prose Composition. It is com- 
plete in itself and self-explanatory, with accidence. The most attractive part is the 
epitome of the Greek legacy. The sentences are too reminiscent of the dull and 
unimaginative compilations accepted some forty or fifty years ago; the authors should 
consult Melluish and Kinchin Smith, or their American counterparts, Chase and 
Phillips. ‘He is striking the table of his house’ or ‘The happy child had been struck 
by the long whip of the cowardly guard’ (pp. 83 and 107) will provoke only merriment 
these days. 


Translations 


Dudley Fitts tries to mislead no one by the sub-title of his latest book: Poems in 
English Paraphrase.”? Translations (in the accepted sense of the word) they are not, 
but the spirit of the Greek is here, fresh, lively, epigrammatic. His deliberate choice of 
‘irregular cadence, assonance, and the broken line’ saves him from trying to ‘equal the 
delicate balance of the elegiac couplet’ (many a translator has foundered on that rock). 


1 #7 Infinito nel pensiero dell’ Antichita classica. ‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, 1956. 
Pp. x +635. L. 4,500. 

2 Methuen, London, 1957. Pp. ix+202. 10s. 6d. net. 

3 By J. A. Harrison. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1957. Pp. viii+76. 5s. 6d. net. 

* By Ferdinand Lallemand. Translated from the French by Mervyn Savill. Methuen, 
London, 1957. Pp. 160, with 32 pilates and other illustrations in the text. 16s. net. 

5 Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957. Pp. xvi+196, with 16 plates and 
numerous line drawings. 25s. net. 

® By W. J. Bullick and J. A. Harrison. Bell, London, 1957. Pp. xii-+161 (with 
vocabulary E.-G. and G.-E.). ros. net. 

7 From the Greek Anthology. Faber & Faber, London, 1957. Pp. 76. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
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His choice is catholic—some 140 poems from the 4,000-odd in the Palatine Anthology 
—and the extraordinary diversity of subject and mood is well exemplified. Two 
Satyr plays, the Cyclops of Euripides and the Ichneutai of Sophocles, have been trans- 
lated with verve and enthusiasm into modern English.' R. L. Green follows in the 
footsteps of Shelley, A. S. Way, Sir John Sheppard (Cyclops), and Denys Page (Ichneu- 
tai). He adopts blank verse, neither slavishly adherent to the Greek nor excessively 
free. In the second play he has imitated the example of Gilbert Murray (Menandri 
Fabulae) and has attempted to reconstruct lines 440-750 with the aid of the Homeric 
Hymn—a courageous effort, hardly justified were it not that he hopes to see a revival 
of Ichneutai after two thousand years (both plays are designed for stage-acting). Two 
dithyrambs of Pindar are translated in the Appendix ‘as affording an interesting side- 
light on the Satyric tradition’. Patric Dickinson’s version of The Acharnians, The 
Peace, and Lysistrata is virile and bracing.? ‘I hope’, he writes, ‘that Aristophanes 
would immediately recognize the plays as his, if he read them, or better still if he saw 
them acted.’ I think he would. Rogers was good, especially in the metre, but his trans- 
lation is ill adapted for stage performance, and his Megarian—Boeotian dialects are 
almost unintelligible to the Sassenach; D., on the other hand, remembers always 
that Aristophanes wrote plays for a contemporary audience which had to understand 
what he was saying at one performance only: his Megarian speaks north-country 
dialect, the Boeotian Welsh, the Spartans Lancashire. Those who heard the first and 
third plays acted for the B.B.C. will know how well Aristophanes has been served, 
though Murray handled the lyrics with greater feeling and skill. C. H. Rieu’s 
translation of the Acts? will inevitably recall the tradition of modern but dignified 
idiom established by his father. With a few exceptions the text used is the Alexandrian 
as given in Souter’s O.U.P. edition of 1950, and Nestle’s Stuttgart edition of 1952. 
The notes are satisfactory and there is a good introduction. 


Addendum 


Aeschylus II* (Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, Eumenides, and Fragments) was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1926 with a translation by H. W. Smyth, Professor of Greek 
Literature at Harvard. Since then many other fragments have come to light and the 
dificult task of editing these has been entrusted to Hugh Lloyd-Jones of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford. In the new Appendix of nearly one hundred pages the more important 
remnants, together with a new text of Fr. 50, have been collated. Notes, bibliography, 
and translation are worthy of the Loeb’s highest standards. 


Journals 


Humanitas. Published by the Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra, 
Portugal (Instituto de Estudos Classicos). Edited by Prof. Carlos Simédes Ventura, 
Prof. Américo da Costa Ramalho, Dr. Maria Helena Rocha Pereira. Vols. iv and v of 
the New Series, 1955-6. Pp. 362+87. Ramalho in ‘O adjectivo em Teréncio: colo- 
cacao e métrica’ concludes that the metrical (cretic) form of adjectives in T.’s iambic 
senarii is more important than Marouzeau would allow. The latter discusses the 
creation of abstract nouns in Latin (‘Naissance d’Abstraits’). ‘O criptopdértico de Aemi- 
nium’ describes recent excavations at Coimbra (by J. M. Bairrao Oleiro). Van Gro- 
ningen (‘La Tragédie grecque et le douleur humaine’) contends that 1é&@os may have 
an external cause, as in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Sophocles’ Antigone, and Euripides’ 


' *Two Satyr Plays. A new translation by Roger Lancelyn Green. The Penguin 
Classics, 1957. Pp. 95. 2s. 6d. net. 

? *Aristophanes against War. Oxford U.P., London, 1957. Pp. xviiit+157. 
18s, net. 

be *Saint Luke. The Acts of the Apostles. Penguin Classics, 1957. Pp. 176, 
with five maps and a reconstruction of Herod’s Temple from the South-east. 3s. 6d. 
net, 

* The Loeb Classical Library. William Heinemann, London, 1957. Pp. 611. 
15s. net, 
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Iphigenia in Tauris; or an internal one, which results in psychological tragedy, as jn 
Euripides’ Heracles, Medea, and Orestes; or a supernatural cause, as in Bacchae; all 
three may be mixed, as in Sophocles’ Ajax. Dr. Rocha Pereira writes on Greek Vases 
found in Portugal (illustrated with photographs). ‘Gedrgicas de Virgilio: Fragmentos 
Portugueses do Século XI’ (iii. 226-77 and 382-433) found at Evora with the scholia of 
Servius, may, according to Fr. Avelino J. Costa, originate from some Beneventan 
Monastery. They differ in some respects froza the codices maiores and possibly derive 
from a different archetype. Photostats of the.104 lines have been included. Van der 
Valk contributes a long article (in English) on Theognis (pp. 68-140). There are also 
extensive reviews (pp. 1-75 of the second part) and a valuable index of classical journals 
published in many countries. 

Les Etudes Classiques. Published by Facultés Universitaires N.-D. de la Paix, Namur, 
Belgium, Tome xxiv, No. 3, July 1956, pp. 209-319. Inter alia A. Schmitz writes on 
‘Trois décrets honorifiques de la ville de Delphes’. Some thirty pages are devoted 
to reviews. Annual subscription 150 fr. belges. 

We are grateful to Eugenio Manni for sending us the first number of a new publica- 
tion, KaKaAos (from the Istituto di Storia Antica dell’ Universita di Palermo; pp. 191, 
with four plates, L. 1,200). If the primary aim is to encourage Sicilian research, ‘non 
si limitera . . . ad accogliere ricerche riguardanti esclusivamente 1’Isola’ (witness Gio- 
vanna Saitta’s long and interesting dissertation on Lysimachus of Thrace, pp. 62-154), 
‘Il programma di KaxaAos é implicito nel suo nome: a Cocalo, re sicano, la tradizione 
stessa affianca Minosse, re cretese, escludendo fin dalle origini la possibilita d’un 
isolamento della Sicilia dal mondo mediterraneo. E . . . non intendiamo isolarci noi,’ 
This is a good beginning to the new venture; we wish Kaxados all success. Carratelli 
writes a short article ‘Sui segni di scrittura eoliani di origine minoica’; Antonino di 
Vita on ‘Un milliarium del 252 a.c. e l’antica Via Agrigento—Panormo’; Antonia 
Vallone on the Mamertines in Sicily ; and Maria José Fontana on ‘I1 problema delle fonte 
per il XVII libro di Diodoro Siculo’. 

Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Direttore: 
Raffaele Cantarella. Annual subscription (four numbers) L. 2,000. Vol. xix (new 
series), Fasc. iii-iv, July-Oct. 1956. A. Pertusi, ‘Selezione teatrale e scelta erudita nella 
testo di Euripide’ (continued). F. C. Gérschen, ‘Die Hypothesis zu Aischylos’ Aitnaiai’ 
(pap. Ox. xx, 2257, fr. 1). Alessandro Giannini, ‘Platone comico e la commedia Attica’ 
(sulla fine del V sec.). Guido Luzzatto comments on the Antigone of Carl Orff, per- 
formed for the first time at Salzburg in 1949 and broadcast on the Italian Radio in 
1955: ‘un capolavoro nuovo’. Giuseppe Schiassi, ‘La commedia florentina e la sua 
attribuzione alle Koneiazomenai di Menandro’. A. M. Scarcella, ‘Letture Euripidee: 
L’Oreste e il problema dell’ unita’. Dario del Corno, ‘POx 2256, 3 e le rappresentazioni 
postume di Eschilo’ (the whole question has been the subject of debate for years; for 
an English solution see the new Loeb Aeschylus II, pp. 595 ff.). G. L. Luzzatto, 
‘Ifigenia in Tauride di Gluck alla Scala’. Reviews and Notices (embellished by two full- 
page photographs taken at performances in the Teatro Romano di Ostia Antica: 
Alcestis and the Casina of Plautus) occupy 18 pages. 

Herméneus. Maandblad voor de antieke cultuur. Uitgevers-mij W. E. J. Tjeenk 
Willink N. V., Zwolle. Editor: Dr. E. J. Jonkers. Annual subscription Fl. 4.00. 
The journal is extending its activities and the very fine plates on Cyrene, eleven in 
number, which illustrate ‘Met Pindarus en Herodotus te Kyrene’ (by G. Van Hoorn), 
will be much admired. In the same issue M. J. Vermaseren has a brief article, ‘De 
Franse opgravingen te Bolsena’. 

Emerita. Boletin de Lingiiistica y Filologia Cldsica. Tomo xxiii, Madrid, 1955; 
pp. 368; annual subscription 130 ptas. F. Rodriguez Adrados, ‘Nueva reconstruccién 
de los épodos de Arquiloco’ (pp. 1-78). Martin S. Ruipérez in ‘Cantidad silabica y 
métrica estructural’ (pp. 79-95) draws some conclusions on cardinal points of Greek 
metre—non-isochronism, the ictus, etc. J. S. Lasso de la Vega, ‘Glosas de Hesiquio’ 
(pp. 96-121), five etymological studies. Ignacio Errandonea, ‘Filoctetes’ (pp. 122-64), 
examines the role of Ulysses and the purpose in the play of the Chorus (to be continued). 
Pedro Pericay, ‘El manuscrito barcelonés de Tedcrito’ (pp. 165-81). Karl Vretska’s 
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article is in German; the lacuna after chapter 35 of Tacitus’ Dialogus de Oratoribus 
was, he thinks, not of six columns, but six pages; he believes that Secundus took part 
inthe Dialogue at this point and he attempts to reconstruct his contribution (pp. 182- 
210). A. Pariente, ‘Nota a Plauto, Truc. 504’ (pp. 21 1-14), proposes ddvenire sdluom ..: 
sco sed péperitné Phronésium? which can be justified on syntactical and metrical 
grounds, and apparently does not cause any serious palaeographical difficulties. 
Agustin Garcia Calvo, ‘Frutos de lectura de ““Trabajo y Dias” ’ (pp. 215-31), suggests 
readings at six places in the poem which have been much debated: 17-19, 107-8, 
215, 314, 376-8, 819. Andrés Martinez, ‘Sobre un cddice de Jenofonte del siglo X’ 
(pp. 232-57), sets out to prove that Escurialensis 174, t. iii. 4 (Xenophon’s Cyropaedia), 
normally considered to be a twelfth-century manuscript, should be dated much 
earlier (three plates are included). If Martinez is right, this must be the oldest codex 
of the Cyropaedia in Europe. Jose Alsina Clota, ‘Conjetura al texto de Pindaro’ 
(Pyth. ii. 36) suggests EBaAdv trote kal Tov &ASv1": Etrel (pp. 258-61). E. P. Hamp, 
‘La noche como unidad de tiempo’ (pp. 262-4), introduces Welsh wythnos ‘week’ 
(nos = night), teirnossic ‘three nights old’, and Cornish seithun ‘week’ (hun = sleep). 
L. Michelena, ‘Cuestiones relacionadas con la escritura ibérica’ (pp. 265-84). There 
are also full reviews and [ndices de Revistas. 

Athenaeum. Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Published by the 
University of Pavia. Direttore: Prof. Plinio Fraccaro; segretaria: Prof. Enrica Mal- 
covati. Annual subscription, L. 3,000 (in Italy, L. 2,000). Vol. 35 (new series), 
Fasc. i-ii, 1957. Pp. 175. E. Gabba, ‘Studi su Filarco. Le biografie plutarchee di 
Agide e di Cleomene (capp. i-iv)’. P. Meriggi, “Testi luvii’ (pp. 56-76), attempts 
translation of fragments of Luwian ritual. H. B. Mattingly, ‘The Plautine ‘‘Didasca- 
liae” ’ (pp. 78-88, in English). G. Capovilla, ‘Per l’origine di alcune divinita romane’ 
(pp. 89-120)—Angerona, Varia, Agonia, Savo, Panda, Cela, Nerienes. E. Pasoli, 
‘Ancora su alcune questioni di sintassi latina’ (pp. 121-8). The rest of the volume is 
occupied by reviews and notices of publication. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(To be reviewed in the October number.) 


The Presocratic Philosophers. By G.S. Kirk andJ.E. Raven. Cambridge U.P., 
1957. Pp. xii+487. 55s. net. 

Sophocles II. Ajax translated by John Moore; The Women of Trachis by 
Michael Jameson; Electra and Philoctetes by David Grene. The complete 
Greek Tragedies edited by David Grene and Richmond Lattimore. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1957. Pp. 253. 28s. net. 

Philosophical Greek. An Introduction. By Francis H. Fobes. University of 
Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1957. Pp. xii+321. 37s. 6d. net. 

Petrarch’s Testament. Edited and translated, with an introduction, by 
Theodor E. Mommsen. Cornell U.P., New York; Oxford U.P., London, 
1957. Pp. viiit+93. 28s. net. 

A History of Greece. Ninth edition. By Cyril E. Robinson. Methuen, London, 
1957. Pp. xii+480, with many illustrations. No price stated. 

Procli Hymni. Klassisch-Philologische Studien, Heft 18. Accedunt hymnorum 
fragmenta, epigrammata, scholia, fontium et locorum similium apparatus, 
indices, Edited by Ernestus Vogt. Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1957. 
Pp. 100. DM. 12. 
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Vigiliae Christianae. A Review of Early Christian Life and Language, 
Vol. xi, No. 3, Sept. 1957. North-Holland Publishing Company, Amster. 
dam. Pp. 161-78, containing St. ferome’s Lives of the Hermits, by E. Coleiro, 
This Quarterly is published at 19 Guilders. 

The Decay of the Empire and Fall of Rome in Saint Ferome’s Letters and Lives 
of the Hermits. By E. Coleiro. (Offprint from the Fournal of the Faculty of 
Arts, Vol. i, No. 1, 1957.) Malta U.P. Pp. 48-57. No price stated. 

Teach Yourself to Study Sculpture. By William Gaunt. English Universities 
Press, London, 1957. Pp. viii+-155, with 32 plates and other illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Profilo di Storia Romana della Romagna. La cronologia dei centri Romani 
della Romagna e la fondazione di Faenza. By Giancarlo Susini. (Extract 
from Studi Romagnoli, viii, 1957.) Fratelli Lega, Faenza, 1957. Pp. 45. 
No price stated. 

In the Beginning. Some Greek views on the origins of life and the early state 
of man. By W. K. C. Guthrie. Methuen, London, 1957. Pp. 151. 185, 
net. 

Plato: Republic Bk. I. By D. J. Allan. Methuen, London, 1957. Pp. xii 
+130, with vocabulary. 11s. 6d. net. 

Il problema della composizione dell’ Eneide. By Giovanni d’Anna. Edizioni 
dell’ Ateneo, Rome, 1957. Pp. 133. L. 1,400. 

Le Stoffe Copte del Museo Archeologico di Firenze (Antica Collezione). By 
Lucia Guerrini. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1957. Pp. 110, plus 
40 pages of plates. L. 3,500. 

The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics. By Eric A. Havelock. Jonathan Cape, 
London, 1957. Pp. 443. 35s. net. 

Latin Verse and European Song. By William Beare. Methuen, London, 
1957. Pp. 296. 37s. 6d. net. 

La Taberna nel Quadro Urbanistico e Sociale do Ostia. By Giancarla Giri. 
‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1956. Pp. 44, plus 7 pages of diagrams, 
L. 1,500. 

Juvenal y su tercera satira. By Gustavo Magarijios. Instituto ‘Antonio de 
Nebrija’, Madrid, 1956. Pp. 121. No price stated. 

Contributions to the Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions. By Joyce S. and 
Arthur E. Gordon. University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. iii, No. 3; pp. xii+65-242, plates 10-17, with 36 figures 
in text. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957. 
$4.50. (Published in England by the Cambridge U.P.) 


In Greece and Rome, Vol. iv, No. 2 (Oct. 1957) we omitted to note that 
Tenney Frank’s Life and Literature in the Roman Republic is published in 
England by the Cambridge U.P. (at 13s. 6d. net). We apologize for any in- 
convenience which may have been caused through this error. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CLXXXI-CLXXXIV 


CLASSICAL ITALY 


We are extremely grateful to Mr. H. A. B. White for the following photographs and 
the notes accompanying them. 


Pl. cLxxx1 (a) The House of Neptune and Amphitrite, HERCULANEUM. This mosaic, 
from which the house derives its name, is plainly visible to anyone entering 
the atrium and looking through the iablinum towards the triclinium. It is very 
well preserved and rivals in artistry some of the best mosaics removed to the 
Museo Nazionale in Naples. Sea-shells border the mosaic. 

(b) In the same triclinium on the wall at right angles to the mosaic of Neptune and 
Amphitrite is a splendidly decorated Nymphaeum, composed of a central apse- 
shaped recess flanked on either side by rectangular niches. On the mosaic, which 
has a background of blue, are festoons of fruit, birds, flowers, and a hunting scene 
where dogs can be seen chasing stags. Here, too, the borders are picked out in sea- 
shells. Although some of the upper portions of the mosaic are missing, there is 
sufficient to show that the room was tastefully decorated. Even the marble stump 
of the table in the foreground has been carefully designed. 


Pl. ctxxxut (a) The Arch of Caligula (so-called), Pompe. A bronze equestrian statue 
found near this arch gives it its name. It stands in the Street of Mercury, on one 
of the main approaches to the Forum. It is strange that such a narrow arch was 
allowed to stand on an important thoroughfare, but all the streets of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum appear small by modern standards. Behind the arch rises the 
silhouette of Vesuvius. 

(b) In the streets of pompEtI, unlike those of Herculaneum, there is evidence of 
heavy wheeled traffic. In parts, as here, cart wheels have cut deep grooves into 
the polygonal paving-blocks of Vesuvian stone. With hazards such as these to 
overcome, the Pompeians had need of ‘pedestrian crossings’ or ‘stepping stones’, 
seen in the foreground and middle distance. 


Pl. cLxxx11 (a) Water-troughs are a feature of the street corners at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. This one at HERCULANEUM isa typicalexample. It is rectangular in 
shape and composed of massive blocks of light-yellow travertine. At its head is 
an original lead pipe which protrudes in gargoyle fashion from a decorated stone 
depicting the features of some god (?). 

(6) The Pyramid of Gaius Cestius, ROME. Pyramids are not a common feature at 
Rome, and this tomb for a Roman praetor and tribune who died in 12 B.c. un- 
doubtedly owes much to Egyptian influence. It is 121 feet in height and has a 
base of 100 feet. It is built of concrete faced on the outside with white marble, and 
has a tomb chamber adorned with paintings. 


Pl. ctxxxtv (a) At ost1a blocks of flats may be seen which are quite unknown at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. These imsulae generally had a large courtyard and at 
least two stories containing many rooms. 

(b) Two of the three decorated marble masks that are all that remain on the stage 
wall of the Theatre at ost1a. This theatre could seat some 2,700 persons. It was 
built by Agrippa and restored in A.D. 196 and, much more recently, by the Italian 
Government. These masks are the most attractive and unspoilt details, hideous 
yet beautifully designed. 
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